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appreciation 


are in question. 


old work, or the ap- 
pearance of mere hand- 





material, that it is 
comforting to meet 


The Architecture of the 


labour, or costliness of frames and of the internal fittings. 


before a Parliamentary Committee by a leading 
architect. The form, however, on plan, we must 
consider the only feature worth preserving. The 
details are even inferior to those of the archi- 
tecture of King William - street, where the 
buildings equally belong to the period before the 
joint-stock banks and insurance companies had 
commenced their operations in the field of 
architecture. 

One of the most noticeable of the buildings in 
the last-named street is occupied by the London 
Life Association. Including the front in Nicholas- 
lane, which has some effective arch-headed 
three-light windows as its features, it is a good 
example of tne better kind of Romano-Italian 


HE member of the| architecture of the time of William IV.; and 
House of Commons may be compared with work of the present day ; 
who, in one of the con- | wherein, superior as the art is on the whole, 
versations on the sub- | ornamentation is tending to excess. 
ject of the Law Courts 
and the selection of|new buildings in one of the three “lanes” that 
architects to compete, | connect Lombard-street with King William. 
mentioned “the fine } street. 
buildings in the City,’ 
gave thereby some in-| the building of the English Joint-Stock Bank, 
dication of a capabi-|is one occupied by the London, Bombay, and 
lity of perception and | Mediterranean Bank, Limited. It was erected in 

of art | 1865. 
architectural, that we | height, and three bays in width; and is of the 
do not usually® find Venetian-Italian, sixteenth-century, character.|in the massive features of the upper stories, 
evidence of in the | The ground-story consists of three arches, spring- | there is an appearance of weakness, such as there 
British Legislature, or ing from Roman Doric columns,—the latter 
the acts of the Govern- attached to the piers,—and the arches having building. And on looking along the front from 

ment, or in what is enriched consoles and spandrels, whilst the the opposite side of the street, there is so much of 

generally said or writ-| story is terminated by a block-cornice. To) 
ten where buildings the second story there are arch-headed win- | 

So dows, with balconies. The archivolts spring 
commonly the case is from Corinthian pilasters. The third story has | 
that what is appre. 

ciated is not the art of carried by trusses; and the centre-window has_ 

a new structure, but 4 segmental pediment. 

rather the reproduced square windows, and panelled piers between 

style, the mimicry of them. The structure finishes with a modillion- | 


In our last article we described some of the 


Proceeding with what there is in 
Clement’s-lane, we here note that opposite 


It hag a lofty stone front,—four stories in 





windows with architraves and cornices, and sills 


The fourth story has. 


cornice. This is one of the buildings that are | 
|remarkable for the goodness of the window- 
To the) 
windows there is a transom at the line of the 
\springing of the arch; and there is an anthe- 


with an omen of the more healthful state of, mion-ornament at the centre of the semicircle; 
things now and then. Whilst occupied in the all being in mahogany. Mr. Edwin Bull was the 
City with our notes, we are able to see that the architect. 


buildings attract considerable attention. This 


Nearer to Lombard-street, but on the east side 


is not given, as in so many cases, to the work of Clement’s-lane, whilst separated from the 


because of its oddness; for, as we have shown, 
there is less of violent contrast of style in the 
City, than in other quarters of London where 
building has been of late pursued with activity. 
It must be due in some measure to the art- 


'former street by a building to which we have 
already referred, is one front of the structure 
erected for the bank of Messrs. Alexander, Cun- 
| liffe & Co., the other front being in Lombard- 
‘street. The latter front is evidently the principal 


ings and ornamentation of the capital are re- 
peated across the pier, like the impost of an arch, 
or according with what is become a not uncom- 
mon arrangement in modern work indebted to 
the Continental Gothic ; and over all, a cornice 
with a notched member, and what we may call 
cantilevers of the Gothic character. Below each 
of the windows of the second and third story is 
a row of quatrefoil piercings, or openings of 
another pattern, apparently for ventilation. 
The effect of these features is very good. 
Amongst the peculiarities of detail are the 
chamfering of the pilasters, and the returning 
of the mouldings of the capitals upon the 
chamfers: also must be included features of 
the windows; where the jambs are plain, 
splayed; and the heads, segmental in form, 
have many mouldings, which spring from the 
chamfering. In the ground-story, though the 
arch over the actual window-opening is semi- 
circular, there are concentric archivolt-mouldings 
| which aresegments springing from masonry above 
| the capital. The labels, segmental, of these arches 
| are carried by grotesque corbels, which are well 
| executed, as all thecarvingis. The shafts of the 
| coupled columns are of the polished red granite, 
| the bases, capitals, and bands to the shafts being 
| stone. These shafts and mouldings are in them- 
| selves highly effective ; but when the eye takes 





should not be in the piers of the base of a 


the overhanging, or corbelling out, of the arches, 
above the shafts, and so little in the shape of 
reveal for the window-frame as set in from the 
apparent wall-face, that the entire front seems to 
rest upon a row of pegs for the external line of the 
structure, and a mere sheet for the internal line: 
indeed at first sight one would suppose the Build- 
ings Act was not complied with. A good feature is 
introduced in the spandrels of the arches above 
the third story, in the shape of a red granite ball 
carried in notching of a small circle which is sunk 
in the spandrel. There is some good metal- 
work to be found about the building; but of that 
which is external, the railings between the bases 
of the colamns mus: be objected to: not simply 
are they unnecessary ,—since sufficient protection 
to the area and the basement-windows is other- 
wise provided ; but instead of something being 
given to the footpath, the latter is rendered more 
inconvenient in its narrowness, by the spiked 
heads that there are to these railings. Prominent 
as are the defects, however, the building is one 
that has striking merits in its treatment, as what 
we have said of it has shown. Mr. Waterhouse 


element which there is in the works produced. | one, though of only three bays in width; and some | was the architect. 


Whether regarding the works themselves, or the 


| 


} 
} 


‘skill is evinced by the treatment which has re- 


In Nicholas-lane, already mentioned, there 


interest which they excite, the architecture of sulted in the effect alluded to, whilst also in the is an important structure (No. 37), lately 
the City of London is even more deserving | harmony between what are two parts of the same | completed for the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, 


attention as the inauguration of a new era in 


| work,—the Clement’s-lane portion being consider- 


but now to be sold. It is of composite Greco- 


art-practice and art-appreciation, than for its | ably the longer in frontage. The character of| Italian and French-Italian character, with 
merit contrasted with the architecture of other | the building, as we said in our former article when | wide openings, which in the upper stories are 


periods. 

Since our last article was written, we have 
noticed that an important addition is likely to be 
made to the effect of the buildings that are seen 
from the space in front of the Mansion House. 
The building occupying the point of the angle 
between Lombard-street, or King William-street, 
and Cornhill, known as the Globe Insurance 
Company’s premises, and so long the most 
prominent of the remaining cement - fronted 
structures thereabout, is to undergo considerable 
“alterations.” These, according to the notice- 
board at the temporary offices in the Poultry, 
and from the appearance of taking-in the east- 
ward adjoining premises, with frontages in the 
two streets, would seem to amount to rebuilding. 
We have recollection of a somewhat tolerant 
opinion as regards the present building, expressed 





* See p. 641, anfe. 


| referring to the matter of style, is Gothic, that is 
| by reason of many of its details, and some of its 
| main features. Amongst these latter are arches 
‘oversailing the shafts of coupled columns that 
carry them, and gabled dormers to the Lombard- 
street front; whilst amongst features of rather 
different origin, are the small balconies which 
there are to some of the windows in the latter 
front. The pointed arch is studiously avoided 
though arches are everywhere used, excepting 
in the top story. Taking for present notice 
the Clement’s-lane portion of the building,—in- 
tended for letting, but as yet occupied only in 
part,—the features include, first the ground- 
story range of semicircular arches; then an upper 
range, springing from piers or pilasters,—these 
latter taking in the height of two stories 
of windows; next a fourth story of square- 
headed openings,—each opening being divided 
into two lights by a colamn—whilst the mould- 








divided into two lights. Mr. Wallen is the archi- 
tect. There are four bays in the length, and 
three stories, besides dormers, in the height of 
the front. Inthe ground story, the four open- 
ings, —two of doorways, and two of windows 
which are joined with those of the basement,— 
are segmental-arched, and have boldly carved 
console-heads. The piers, which are on pedestals, 
and the arches, are rusticated. The lines of the 
rustics are moulded. This modification of the 
ordinary square sinking would have given more 
effect, had the moulding and sinking been 
arranged so that the former could have been 
wholly seen in parts of the story which are 
above the eye: in these, now, it is so deeply 
sunk as to be in great part lost. Above the 
arches is a string-course with the Vitruvian 
scroll. In the second story, each of the four 
windows has a carved frieze and cornice,—the 
latter carried by trusses at the ends, descending 
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very low,—whilst the frieze, or lintel, is carried 
in the middle by a column having a polished 
red granite shaft and a Corinthian capital. 
Each space on the pier between these windows 
has two raised-panels divided by a string- 
course, the panel ranging with the trusses being 
@ square with a circle in it. In the third story, 
which, as to the piers, is plain-rusticated, the 
windows have moulded architraves, and mullions 
which are perfectly plain. The crowning cornice 
is of very slight projection, and advisedly so. It 
has, as its principal features, trusses,—which are 
coupled over the piers, and single over the mul- 
lions of the windows,—and a frieze with long 
narrow panels apparently in a coloured material. 
So far, the narrowness of the street would 
seem to have been taken into consideration. 
But in the dormer -windows, ornament, and 
money, are wasted, just as they generally are 
in one way in the new buildings about Lom- 
bard-street. In the building in Nicholas-lane, 
the dormers are the most elaborately deco- 
rated parts of the whole. But there is not 
a spot in the Lane, or anywhere on the street- 
level, where more than a little bit of the top of 


good work in fluted Corinthian pilasters and en- 
riched friezes, — the whole of what is in the 
upper part of the building having that compara- 
tively slight projection of the horizontal mem- 
bers, which is perhaps the treatment best suited 
to the case of a lofty structure in a narrow 
street like Lombard-street, at least in this 
climate. Mr. P. C. Hardwick is the architect. 
North and east of the Bank, there are works, 
lately completed or in progress, not less im- 
portant than any that we have described. Were 
we writing the architectural history of the last 
quarter of a century, there is scarcely any 
building now to be seen on looking north-east- 
ward in Threadneedle-street from the Exchange, 
that would not be found belonging to that his- 
tory, and deserving of honourable mention in it. 
But passing by approved works like the Sun Fire 
Office, and reaching the end of Bartholomew-lane, 


partly for letting. The portion to be let is called 
Bartholomew House. The site, or greater part 
of it, was that of the Auction Mart; for which a 





the dormer can be seen. On going to the top! new structure, to be hereafter noticed, has been 
of a building in Abchurch-lane, we find that these | provided in Tokenhouse-yard. The Bartholo- 
dormers have elaborate scroll-buttresses. Surely; mew-lane front of the present building on 
we are justified in arguing from many similar | the site will eventually be extended somewhat 


facts, that not merely is money wasted, but that | to the south, on ground where there is now a. 


the architecture of the City, meritorious as it is,' brick-fronted structure of common-place cha- 
is thus much of it designed on a motif that is a! racter. Both fronts of the building we are de- 
wrong one. An architect supposes a field of view,| scribing are in stone, the features being the 


—and measuring laterally as well as vertically,— | same in each, excepting as to the doorways, | 


which there is not, aud is not likely to be. Waste which are in Bartholomew-lane, and some of the 
of work is something actually deducted from windows in the bay next the angle, where the 
pleasurable result; and, as in the City, the ex- | entrance to the bank is, and to which importance 
emplification is each time accompanied with loss is given. There are four stories in the build- 
of an opportunity, afforded by the peculiarity ing, besides the basement, and a story lighted by 
and even difficulty of the case, of producing an | dormers in the roof. There are five bays in the 
original thing. length of the Bartholomew-lane front, to which 

At the King-William-street end of Nicholas- two may be added; and there are six bays in 
lane is a highly enriched doorway, which forms | the Throgmorton-street front. The entrance to 
the entrance to the premises of the National! the chambers, or Bartholomew Honse, is in the 
Bank of India, Limited. It has panelled pilas- present southward bay of the five; whilst that 
ters and a segmental pediment. The ornament of the bank is as already mentioned. The angle 
is of the distinctive character of the Early of the structure takes the form of a small 
Italian Renaissance. ‘quadrant on plan, and is decorated with 

We may mention that, not far off, on the oppo- | shields (which, however, are coarsely executed,) 
site side of King William-street, is an example | and surmounted by a chimney of ornamental 
of a sort of structural work that is not unfre-| character. The chief effect of each front is 
quent, and which has here combined with it given by an order of pilasters comprising the 
good art. A company takes a ground floor: height of the second and third stories, by decora- 
wider openings for light are required, than the tive panels on the wali-space between the heads 
original windows, together with some features | of the second-story and the sills of the third- 
that may attract attention; and the cifferent | story windows, by the dormers, and by a peculiar 
objects are attained with both economy and | ornamentation of the curb-roof. The fourth 
taste. The premises here referred to, No. 18, story forms an attic to the order. Above this 


forming part of one of the Greco-Palladian there are antefixe over the pilasters; and from the | 


cement-fronted ranges of building in the street, back of these, lines are carried up, somewhat like 


are those taken by the Scottish Provident Insti- | party-walls above roofs, but in zinc, to the horizon- | 


tution. The effect is produced by floriated capi- | tal mouldings on the angle of the curb, which are 
tals, or ornamental mouldings, to the stone| also in zinc, and where there are again antefixa, 
piers, and by the addition to the sides of these | in zinc, as are the others,—the connecting lines 
last, of plain quarter - pilasters in the reddish | being formed as mouldings to a centre-band, or 


purple serpentine, forming the reveals of the | hollow, of scale-work. The ground story and base- 
j - / 


windows. 


| ment of the building are treated with wide open- | 


The building in Abchurch-lane (No. 34) to 
which we have alluded, and which is for the 
London Discount Company, may be quoted as 
example of ordinary work in progress. It has 
three bays of windows, and four stories, the whole 
being of white stone,—excepting that there are 
polished red granite jambs and lintel to the 
doorway, and that iron columns are used in the 
ground-story to carry arches. The key-stones of 
these latter have incised ornament, but with the 
cutting filled with blacked cement. The filling is 
a@ mistake, especially as here, or very black : 
incised ornament is best where accurately and 
deeply cut, and without any addition of the 
sort,—unless polychromatic effect be aimed at, 
and some such colour as red is used. The work 
is well done, including that of the casements, 
and top sliding-sash, combined, which is the 
arrangement for each of the principal windows. 
Mr. Robert Parris is the architect. 

In Lombard-street itself, near to Gracechurch- 
street, there is a richly-decorated front of Greco- 
Italian character approaching completion. It is 
for a Mr. Hosier, who will carry on his business 
(the exact nature of which we are not informed 
of,) on the ground-floor, and will let the upper 
stories. There are five stories in the height, 
including a mezzanine; and there will be five 
bays in the front, and one additional, where is 
the way through to Allhallows Church. Of the 


five bays at the ground, two will be entrances, or 


one of them to the chambers above. The orna- 
ment on these entrances is being elaborately 
carved. In the middle of the front there is much 


| ings, with stilted-segmental rusticated arches, and 
|narrow piers; which latter have capitals, or 


or nail-head pattern, (similar to what may be seen 
in some other buildings in the City,) and have 
panelled dados, and pedestals of which the 
cornice-mouldings are continued as sills to the 
windows. The entrance to the chambers has 
the same character: but at the entrance to the 
bank, Corinthian columns and ant# are added ; 
and the key-stone of the arch has an enriched 
corbel carved upon it, with a date, which corbel 
forms the support of a balcony that there is to the 
window above, or its centre-light,—the window 
being Venetian. The soffit of the balcony is 
carved as laurel-leaves, the form of the projec- 
tion on plan being semi-elliptical ; and to the sill, 
and the balcony of the centre, there is an iron 
railing. The order is Composite in character. 
Each capital has a shell as one of its features. 
The shafts are plain, and of bold projection, and 
diminish both in the elevation, and from the 
front of the building. The entablature has can- 
tilevers, carrying, from the architrave, the corona 
of the cornice; whilst between them the frieze 
has square panels; and there are dentils. The 
cantilevers are plain, except as to the form in 
profile; but over the columns, where the can- 
tilevers are coupled, they carry festoons of 
flowers. The ordinary windows of the second story 
of the building have simple moulded architraves; 
whilst the Venetian- window has Corinthian 
columns and plasters; and it has, over the cen- 
tral light, an enriched escutcheon on the lintel, 





imposts, moulded, and ornamented with a star | 


i 
i 
/ 


ee 


besides shell-formed ornamentation under an 
archivolt. Upon the archivolt are two seated 
female figures holding a shield with the City 
arms. This sculpture is the worst feature in the 
whole building ; indeed it is inelegant in desi 

and bad in execution. The best features of de. 
tail in the building are the panels between the 
second and third story windows, which are 
filled with good scroll-work, and have circles 
with monograms. Above these panels are the 
sills of the third-story windows, carried by small 
cantilevers, and projecting from a plain string. 
course. The windows themselves of this story 
are without architraves ; but the piers between 
the windows are finished with mouldings, con- 
tinuous with those of the capitals and carrying 
the entablature. The attic has windows with 
moulded architraves, and has a simple cornice, 
The ordinary dormer-windows have Corinthian 





we find a large structure, which has one front in | pilasters, and segmental pediments ; whilst the 
the Lane and one in Throgmorton-street. It has | window over the entrance is Venetian, and 
been erected partly for the Alliance Bank, and | 


carries a coat of arms with its supporters. 
| Amongst the features on the rounded angle is 
the motto, “We Raze but to Raise,” and the 
| date, 1865. The entrance to the chambers has 
| considerable space on the plan devoted to it, for 
effect: there is a tiled floor; and there is a 
{space on the wall for names, with a framework 
of architecture, and very prominent: but much 
more might have been made of this entrance. 

| In descending Bartholomew-lane, the addition 
‘made some years ago to the building of the 
London and Westminster Bank is seen at the 
end. In this portion of the building a new 
entrapce to the bank is being made ; and it is of 
greater importance than the old doorway west- 
ward. Two of the bays are thrown together ; 
in the ground-story, two three-qnarter Grecian 
Doric columns, between ant, are placed for the 
entrance itself; and over these are a frieze, with 
fretwork ornamentation, and blocks channelled 
on the face, carrying a plain balcony span- 
ning the width of the bay. The balcony pro- 
jects from a new three-light window of the 
second story. 

At the entrance of Throgmorton-street, there 
is a stone-fronted building which deserves to be 
noticed for the effect that is produced by the 
windows of three of its stories, with the string- 
courses. All these windows are nearly as plain 
as they could be: the piers, which are very 
narrow, between the windows, and the lintels, 
have merely a very simple moulding on the 
angle. In the top-story, where stopped cham- 
fers are substituted, the effect is not nearly so 
good. The two next buildings, Nos. 35 and 34, 
exemplify what is a curious case in adjacent 
properties. Their party-wall is exactly over the 
middle of the way into Angel-court ; and to 
make the case more strange, different decorative 
characters have been adopted in the buildings. 
Instead of the lintel, or girder, spanning the 
opening, having the same mouldings from side 
to side, there is one series of mouldings for the 
length of one half, and a different series for the 
other half, the only compromise between the 
adjoining owners, or their architects, being 
made in the shape of a console in the 
centre for the lines to butt against. The 
front and back walls, with the party-wall, 
are carried by iron girders, the spaces between 
which are filled in with stone landings. Of these 
two buildings, No, 35 has in the ground-story, 
three Corinthian columns with red granite 
shafte,—the fourth column being omitted, be 
cause of the entrance to the court,—and has 
what would have been the centre-intercolumn, 
wide, and spanned by an arch over a shop-front. 
In the spandrel, in stone, over the doorway, 18 % 
circle with a head of Mercury. The windows of 
the upper stories have stone dressings, entabla- 
tures, and pediments, and sub-arches with & 
central shaft, which latter is in metal. Of the 
adjoining building, all that can be said from 
what can be at present seen behind scaffolding, 
is that the front is entirely of stone, and that there 
are arches in the ground-story, and columns in 
one of the stories above. Each of these three 
buildings in Throgmorton-street has a very 
narrow frontage, and would in any other quarter 
of London be left of simple brickwork, or would 
receive pretentious decoration in cement: the 
details of the upper windows of No. 35 are cer- 
tainly not effective in proportion with their cost; 
but the three structures well exemplify the 
influence as to materials and decoration that is 
being exerted upon ordinary buildings of the 
City. 

At the entrance of Tokenhouse-yard, or having 
one of its fronts in Lothbury, a highly-decorated 





building been for some time in hand. It is for 
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the General Credit and Finance Company ; and 
is perhaps the nearest reproduction of the Vene- 
tian Gothic manner that has been made. Of 
course the exactitude of the reproduction de- 
tracts greatly from the art-character of the 
work. Next to this structure, or in Tokenhouse- 
yard, is a work of very different style and cha- 
racter, the building before alluded to, for the 
Auction Mart; and it is one of the singularities 
of the position at which our art has arrived, that 
these two buildings, in progress during the same 
time, are the work of the same architect, Mr. G. 
Somers Clarke. These are the buildings of which 
s0 much has been heard of late in connexion with 
injunctions for interference with light-and-air 
to neighbouring properties. The difficulties are 
not yet settled: neither building can be entirely 
completed ; and the Gothic building is in a very 
unfinished state; so that a temporary roof is 
being placed at what was not the intended roof- 
level. Looking at the decoration of the building, 
this is as remarkable for the area over which it 
extends, as for its peculiarity. But a small 
portion of the whole can be seen without diffi- 
culty. This portion includes what belongs to 
the narrow front in Lothbury,—that is a mere 
end of the building; whilst the western front 
entire would have to be got into the mind’s 
eye after the way had been found, down a’ 





a semicircular projection: a notched, corbelled, 
and trefoliated cornice crowns the chimney ; and 
the whole has a peculiar effect, to be seen 
perhaps in Venice, but not easily to be explained 
here. The east front appears to have a greater 
number of windows, and to be more elaborate 
as to their ornamentation, than the west front. 

Of the new building of the Auction Mart, 
what we should like to say descriptively, and in 
praise of it, would not come within present limits. 
We therefore postpone. 

There are important buildings in hand in other 
parts of the City, as in Cannon-street : in Leaden- 
hall-street there is a large structure for the 
St. Katherine’s Dock Company ; in the Poultry 
there is a conspicuous building for Messrs. 
Corbyn & Co., which has some very good 
features, including incised ornament, and some 
parts that seem as if they had been hewn with 
a hatchet; and there is enough elsewhere to 
fill several notices such as the present one in 
length. We may return to these works shortly. 








SOMETHING MORE OF MEXICO. 


In continuation of my notes* in Mexico, and 
in drawing them to a close, I must observe that 


a light character—shallow cuttings and embank- 
ments, except on the Puebla branch, where the 
works are rather heavy. The ruling gradient 
on this part of the line is to be 1 in 75, and the 
curves of not less radii than 350 yards. The 
country through which the line of railway passes 
is very like that described between the Cumbres 
of the Bocca del Monte and Puebla, extensive 
prairies partly cultivated with cereal crops, and 
partly covered with stunted brushwood; an un- 
dulating or rolling country, barrancas here and 
there, but nothing of any magnitude, and one 
altogether exceedingly favourable for a line of 
railway, more so than the direct line, through 
San Andres and Palmar, to Puebla. From 
Mexico to Guadalupe, 3% miles, the line has 
been finished and in working operation for some 
time; the company has recently widened and 
laid down a double line of rails, finding one line 
insufficient for the traffic; they have also laid 
down a double line of rails from Vera Cruz to 
Medellin, a short branch made at the commence- 
ment of the works. 

The land all along this line of railway is freely 
given by the Government and the proprietors, and 
it is to be regularly and legally conveyed to the 
company in perpetuity; and this, I cannot help 
remarking, is a striking contrast to our English 
| system, as the proprietors of land, when rail- 








4-feet passage, into the church-yard; and when the Imperial Mexican Railway was, ways first commenced, exacted the utmost pos- 
then, perhaps, observation would have to be “located” in 1858, a regular track was cut sible farthing for their lands, and even resorted 
supplemented by going on to the roof of the | 12 ft. wide completely through every part of the to very questionable means to victimise the 
the church. The lavish use of decoration may forest, and even large trees that stood in the companies; but now “a change has come o'er 


be politic, or the reverse: it may be good! 
practice of art; or it may be mere waste: we | 


way were cut down, and after the works had 
been let by contract, and the engineers went out 


| the spirit of their dreams,” lands are now some- 
, times offered freely, and at low prices, to be 


do not here go into that question; but we/ to lay out the line, expecting to find cleared taken out in shares, or other inducements, to 
note that this building is the most con-! ground regularly staked out, and bench marks lead companies to construct lines of railway, so 
siderable exemplification of “sacrifice” that established, no trace of the line could be found, satisfied are they now of the general advantages 


architecture in this country has seen. 


To it was as completely grown up and obliterated | all classes derive from the establishment of the 


speak truth, we apprehend that that is not a as if no line had been ranged and cut, in a railway system: and to have no railway com- 
healthfal condition of art, where decoration is period of about seven years, and the course was munication is almost like living out of the 
placed where either it cannot be seen, or gives again traced out with difficulty by means of | world. 


pain to those looking at it. There should not compass bearings, and the selection of elevated | 


Vera Crnz and Mexico have been connected 


be bare walls for the upper stories of buildings | points, where you could observe the contour together for some years with the electric tele- 
in narrow streets, where lower stories are de- levels of the country. 


corated ; flank and party walls seen above ad- | 


Where vegetation grows so rapidly, it is easy 


joining buildings should not be bare; but con- to imagine how deserted towns, villages, 
centration of effect on parts that can be con-, haciendas, and neglected monuments could be | made from the suitable timber of the country. 
veniently seen, is simple concession to the hid in a short space of time, and buried from | All telegrams are sent in the Spanish language, 
natural instincts of the spectator; whilst the the eye of man; and it is said an ancient city | except those sent by the French for military 
other thing is torture for him. The building has recently been discovered by the French 
which called forth these remarks is not suffi- near Matamoras, completely engulfed, if I may 
ciently divested of scaffolding to be fully de- use the term, in the thick and almost imper- 
scribed in detail. There may be five stories. vious forest, the laboured works probably of the 
In the south front, the windows are of four aboriginals, Toultecs, Aztecs, or other races of 
lights ; and those of the principal stories, or ex- man, that occupied the country at a remote 
cluding the top-story, are grouped all together period, equal probably in interest to the great 
within a marginal notched -moulding. Upon pyramids of Cholula, Patpantla, or Teohucan. 


each angle of the building is a spirally-fiuted | 


In the neighbourhood of most of the towns 


shaft or angle-staff, broken here and there by there are ruins of churches and religious houses, 
ornamented bands. A cornice, with cantilevers in fact, there is scarcely a place that I have 
and notched ornament, crowns the whole build- seen where many do not exist ; and in the course 
ing. Close under this comes the window of the | of my explorations, 1 have discovered ruins of 
top - story, the divisions of the lights being many haciendas and chapels connected with 
made by columns, which have red- serpentine | them, some of considerable extent, completely 
shafts, and carry some of the cantilevers.| hid from the view and buried apparently for all 
At the angles of this top-story are large|time in the impenetrable, dark, and gloomy 
pateras, or medallions, in red Mansfield stone, recesses of the forest. The extent of many of 


each with 


a centre- boss of the serpen-| these ruins, covering a large area of ground | 
tine. These ornaments are continued along | equal if not surpassing the extent covered by | 


| graph carried out by a company; and a tele- 
| graph has been laid along the Camino Real. 
There are two lines of wire, and the poles are 


purposes; and it is rather a curious circum- 
stance, and somewhat reflects on the sagacity and 
foresight of the French, that these messages are 
known and commonly talked of in the towns in 
which the telegraph stations are situated, and 
are, of course, soon known to the spies of the 
Guerillas, who regulate their actions accord- 
ingly. Notwithstanding this telegraph line 
'along the Camino Real, the railway company 
has laid one along the line of railway. There 
are three lines of wire, and the poles for the 
electric telegraph are made of iron, secured at 
their bases in stone blocks; and I think the 
construction of the telegraph posts of iron in- 
stead of wood is rather injudicious, and does not 
speak well for the system of management. In 
a country like Mexico, where such admirable 
straight timber of hard wood can be obtained, 
so very suitable for telegraph poles, and at a 
small cost, it appears to me to be a waste of 


the flanks of the building. In the story next! many of the gray ruins of our old feudal castles,| money to import cast iron for such purposes 
below, the group of window-lights has a some-| all the timber work burnt, decayed, destroyed, | from England at a very heavy cost; and it is 
what similar arrangement to the top-story lights ; | or carried away, nothing but the bare walls and 


but the shafts of the colamns are stone. Below | pillars of masonry left to show its position and | 


the lights is a long panel with sculpture in| size, and attest to the wealth and magnificence 


relief. 


somewhat unaccountable and strange that, in 
England, where iron is comparatively cheap and 
suitable and timber scarce and dear, that timber 


In the story next below there are|of the former owners of these deserted and | should be used instead of iron. The old tele- 


windows of greater height, but also with/ desolate mansions, whose halls once resounded | graph company is formed doubtless with Mexi- 


columns. 


Then, in the second story above|with mirth and revellery, exciting and spirit-| can capital, while the railway line is made with 


the ground, is a four-light window,—square- | stirring incidents, the soft and sweet guitar, and English money, and may account for the ano- 
headed, as the others,—with Venetian cusped- | gay fandango. 


tracery, and with a balcony projecting on 


Having attained the ascent to the Cumbres of 


cantilevers which take the form of winged | the Bocca del Monte, the line of railway gradu- 


female figures bearing shields. 
or enclosure of the baleony is formed with 
many cusped perforations. The western front, 
above the level of the church adjoining, has 
windows of the same character, but several in 
number, wide apart, and of two lights. On the 
broad pier next the angle, are large square panels, 
bordered with mouldings, and each filled with a 
circle containing nine smaller circles around a 
central large one,—these ten spaces being filled 
with different coloured serpentines ; whilst the 
spandrels of the enclosing cirele are of red 
Mansfield stone. The whole of this panelled and 
coloured ornamentation is almost exactly taken 
from panels which Mr. Ruskin first published 
in his “Stones of Venice.” The chimneys 
are conspicnons features in the western front ; 
the ends of the shafts are diminished as they 
rise; whilst the space thus gained at the ends has 








The front} ally descends in the direction of Mexico, with | 


easy falling gradients, Mexico being about 
1,000 ft. lower than the summit. The line 
passes at and near the following places :—San 
Antonio, Chalcomula, Aljojuca, San Salvador el 


Seco, Nopaluca, San Christobal, Huamantila, San | 


Juan, Santiago, Tetla, Atlancotepec, Quama- 
laingo, Buena-Vista, Apam and Lake, Xaltepec, 
Otumba, Atapexpan, and thence between the 
Lakes to San Maria, San Pedro, and Guadalupe, 
3% miles from Mexico (where the line has been 
already made and in working operation), and 
thence to the city of Mexico. The branch to 
Puebla is 30 miles long, and joins the main line 
at Apixaco, about 85 miles from Mexico. 

From the level character of the country the 
gradients are very favourable, and the works of 





* See pp. 281, 383, 439, 539, ante, 


|maly. The former, for economy, have used the 
very suitable and durable native-grown timber, 
| while the latter have lavished their means on 
| the more costly material, iron. “ Look on this 
| picture and on this.” The fixing of the rough, 
unwrought telegraph poles in the streets of the 
towns through which the telegraph passes mars 
| the picturesque appearance of the houses, and 
also obstructs the traffic; and, although railways 
and telegraphs are necessary to the advanced 
state of our civilization, they rather detract from 
the beauty of our landscapes, and cut up and 
disfigure our towns. The stations of the Mexi- 
can Telegraph Company are at Vera Cruz, 
Solidad, Paso-del-Macho, Cordova, Orizaba, 
Aculcingo, San Andres, Palmar, Acacingo, 
Puebla, San Martin, Rio Frio, Ayotla, and 
Mexico. Their rate of charge is high for 
telegrams, and the process is much slower than 
in England. 

The country through which the eastern end 
of the line of railway passes abounds with fine 
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timber for sleepers and other works required for 
the railway, and the woods from which the 
sleepers are to be selected are the following, 
viz.: encina (live oak), roble (black oak), zapote 
(sapodilla), mesquite (acacia aribica), cedro 
colorado (red cedar), quietra lacha (locust), 
fresno (ash), coabilla or caoba, crolem, lucidem, 
and cipres colorada (red cypress), all of which 
are thought to be suitable; but I think the red 
cedar, and even the ash, though fine timber for 
certain purposes, are not sufficiently hard and 
durable to be used for sleepers. 

Besides the timber above-mentioned, which are 
good and useful woods, and much used in build- 
ings of all kinds, there are others equally good 
and useful, and should not be passed unnoticed, 
there are red and white pines, pitch-pine, 
mahogany, rosewood, cocoa, balsom, and walnut, 
that I have a knowledge of; but there are other 


woods, three of which are of a dark colour, of | 





escorts, and these are usually composed of 
Mexican horse soldiers, and they are generally 
rough, ragged, cut-throat-looking fellows; in- 
deed even more dangerous looking than the 
guerillas themselves, and if the diligences and 
travellers, they are specially sent to protect are 
attacked, the soldiers invariably run away, 
thinking with Hudibras, I suppose, “that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour;” or, as 
many suppose, they are in collusion with the 
guerillas. 

After you have passed the woods and wilds of 
Rio Frio, the scene suddenly changes, and you 
get into a wide and open country, and enter on 
the vast plain that leads to the city of Mexico, 
situated about thirty miles distant, and there is 
but little cultivation of the soil: a great extent 
is barren and arid; bulrushes and long sedgy 
grass attest the character of the soil, and shows 
the necessity of some great scheme of drainage, 


heavy specific gravtiy, beautifully variegated, | that would render the vast tracts of land suit- 


and that take a fine polish, called by the natives | 
teponosde,” and “ tepeowacke ;” and | 


9? 46 


** copite, 


able and profitable for cultivation. 
While travelling over the Tierra Frio, I must 


there are two light-coloured woods, of small | not pass unnoticed a remarkable peculiarity in 
specific gravity, and that also take a fine polish, | the atmosphere around you. From its great height 
called “ ocotillo”’ and “ ocosote.” | above the level of the sea, an unclouded sky, and 

These names are evidently Indian, as I cannot | the extreme heat of a tropical sun, the air is very 
trace them in the Spanish language, nor have I dry and much rarefied, and it has a peculiarly 
been able to learn their botanical names. The oppressive and unpleasant effect upon your feel- 


woods that are light-coloured are very like 
sandal wood, and have a similar odoriferous 
scent. Perhaps some of your readers, learned 
quidnunces, well up in the dialects derived from 
Babel, may enlighten our dull understandings, 
and trace the words to their roots. I am well 
acquainted with nearly all the good and useful 
woods of Central America and the West Indies, 
specimens of most of which I have in my 
possession, but I have not any like those 
mentioned above, and I have brought home 
specimens of the Mexican woods, which I have 
had squared and polished, and the whole together 
form a very interesting collection. 

I have seen it remarked lately in a scientific 


journal, that we know yery little about the useful 


woods of our own country, and I think the 
remarks apply with redoubled force to colonial 
and foreign woods; although we import foreign 
woods extensively, we pursue a beaten track, and 
only introduce certain kinds, while there are a 


tively low temperature. 


ings and system. And this may be accounted 
for as follows: the density of the atmosphere 
has been ascertained to decrease with the alti- 
tude, and this result is caused in a certain ratio 
by the diminished pressure of the air, and the 
decreasing force of gravity. At lofty elevations 
the rarefaction of the air lessens the intensity of | 
sound, impedes respiration, and causes minute 
veins of the body to swell, and even open. 
such situations also water boils at a compara- | Mexico, — much frequented by the ¢lite in 
| carriages, and equestrians, both in early morn 


In 


The above causes probably produce the effect | 


| 

| 
*« Where one step broken the great scale’s destroy’d; | 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 





I have heard this peculiar and remarkable 
change in the atmosphere alluded to by many 
travellers, and in no country in the world are | 
they so remarkable: in a short journey of 300. 
‘miles, from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, you 
pass through such a variety of climates and | 
changes of temperature as is seldom met 
with, from 105° in the shade at Vera Cruz 
to 90° and 80° at intermediate 


great variety of other kinds of useful woods that 
it would be advantageous and desirable to import, 
but they, perhaps, have not been pressed suffi- 
ciently on the attention of our enterprising 
merchant princes. 

To resume my narrative. After leaving 
Puebla, the Camino Real passes over flat and 
generally uninteresting country, through San 


Martin, Rio Frio, Ayotla, to Mexico. The only 
place that possesses any interest at all is the 
neighbourhood of Rio Frio, abcut halfway between 
Puebla and Mexico; there are situated great 
pine-wood ranges, and long tracks of rongh and 
broken country, bright spots at intervals occa- 
sioned by clearings and cultivation, and these 
are dotted about with rough, anguler, and moss- 
covered rocks, standing out in bold relief, with 
small meandering streams of water, and old 
withered and spruce young pines, mingled in 


every shape and age. These vast sweeps of blue | 


pine forests make a European believe that he is 
traversing old Scotia’s romantic soil, or distant 
Norway’s table-lands, except the sky is some- 


what clearer and brighter, and the sun shines | 


with less diminished splendour. 

It was in the neighbourheod of Rio Frio, where 
the Belgium embassy met with such a disastrous 
and terrible attack from a body of guerillas ; they 
were returning from Mexico to Vera Cruz, en 
voute to Belgium, and had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio Frio, when they were attacked 
by a body of desperadoes, who shot the Belgian 
minister, and wounded others of the party, but 
they were repulsed after a sharp conflict. 
is a spot of all others peculiarly adapted for such 
desperate deeds, and if the stones round about 
could speak, doubtless many dark and horrid 
catastrophes wouid be revealed. There are plenty 
of dense thick bushes that afford good places of 
concealment, so that they can make the attack 
suddenly, and when their victims are unpre- 
pared, and it also makes a safe and easy mode 
to secure @ quiet retreat, supposing they are 
worsted or surprised. So quickly are these 
depredations sometimes committed, that they 
pounce upon their victims suddenly from their 
coverts, and as suddenly retreat again, having 
secured their booty, and the whole affair has 
been only the work of a few minutes. 

It is usual with many nervous and timid 
travellers to ask from the Government military 


nor boldness to recommend it. 
the bluish misty-looking hills are barsh and | 
| uninviting; but behind you is the majestic and | 


stages, and 
70° and even 60° at the city of Mexico, in 
e journey of from three to five days, according 
to the season of the year and the state of 


the roads, and when the railway is complete, 
you may pass in one day from extreme heat 
to even arctic rigour, if you choose to ascend the 
mountains; and in which you see almost every 
variety of vegetation peculiar to tropical and 
temperate regions, and a great diversity of 
avimal life. 


As you approach more closely to the city of 
Mexico the aspect of the country is flat and 
monotonous; its scenery has neither grandeur 
The outlines of 


noble-looking, peak of Orizaba, and to the left the 
no less celebrated peaks of Popacatepet! and | 
Ixtacoaxtl, which almost appear to overhang the | 
city. 

The road upon which you pass is very flat, | 


| and jined with bulrushes, indicating the character 


of the soil. The lakes are too distant to be 


| visible from the road, but about six or seven | 


and west, and north and south. The Plaza de 
Armis, or Plaza Mayor, is a square of consider. 
able magnitude, and surrounded with some of 
the principal buildings,—the cathedral, a large 
and imposing structure ; the extensive palace and 
government offices, the Hotel Iturbide (named 
after the late Mexican Emperor) and other 
large buildings. The main street, which ends at 
the Alameda, has some stores of considerable 
importance and extent which are well supplied 
with the manufactures and produce of the 
civilized world, although brought at great 
labour and expense principally on the backs of 
mules for 250 miles over the very worst road, I 
should say, in the universe. The second-class 
streets are lined with houses of the usual Mexican 
style of architecture; and do not present much 
attraction, and the back and inferior streets are 
in a very dirty, neglected, and dilapidated state. 
The pavements of the principal streets are 
usually in good order; and the surface drainage, 
as is the custom in Mexican cities and towns, 
runs down the channels in the centre of the 
street ; but deep drainage there would be dif- 
ficult, as water is found about 3 ft. below the 
snrface of the ground, and the country around 
for a considerable extent is very flat. 

The Alameda, or public gardens, like many of 
the other attractions in this neglected and abused 
country, have been allowed to get out of order, 
and present a disorderly array,— 

“In thy once smiling garden the hemlock and thistle 

Have choked up the rose which late bloom'd in the 
way ; 
their arrangements are similar to those of Vera 
Cruz and other Mexican cities. 

There is also the Paseo, or carriage-drive, of 

about one mile long, — the Rotten-row of 


and dewy eve. Many of the carriages are 


described ; and that Providence who “ tempers | splendidly embellished with silver mountings, 
the wind to the shorn lamb” has so ordained, | elegant and luxurious in other respects, with 
and wisely made, and delicately adjusted the | horses richly caparisoned; and the horsemen 
blood-vessels of man, as to be equal in every | 
situation to the atmospheric pressure which may 
be brought to bear upon them,— 


usually wear the showy Mexican costume 
bedizened with silver ornaments; and the 
saddles and bridles of the horses are also 


similarly adorned, making such a show and 
| display of wealth not exactly in character with 
‘the apparent poverty of the country. 


There is 
also a large and commodious theatre, which is 
well supported, at which plays, operas, and con- 
certs are performed, and these usually take place 
ona Sunday. Gambling is also carried on toa 
frightful extent on the same day with billiards 
and cards. 

There is also a large circus for bull-fights,-— 
the especial delight of the old Spaniard, and 
his degenerated prototypes the Mexicans. These 
semi-barbaric scenes take place on their religious 
feast days, Saint days, and Sandays. 

The water gardens, for which Mexico was for- 
merly so celebrated and remarkable, still exist, 
and are beautiful and attractive objects in the 
midst of the dreary-looking surrounding swamps, 
as bright spots in a dull and gloomy landscape 
put in by the great artist of nature; but, as in 
the case of the Alameda and the Paseo, neglect 
and Time’s effacing fingers has worked wonders, 
the glory of their former resplendent days has 
somewhat diminished; but the accomplished, 
energetic, and spirited Empress Charlotte, not- 
withstanding the cares of state and the duties 
that devolve upon her elevated position, has 
taken them under her especial care and super- 
vision, and doubtless before long, should civil 
war cease and peace once more be restored to 
that distracted and unhappy country, they will 


|emerge, Phoenix-like, from the neglect and in- 


difference of years, the magic wand of the fair 
and distinguished artist may restore their 
pristine beauties, splendour, and usefulness, and 
this fine and eminently endowed city, one of the 





This | 


miles from the city the porcelain-covered domes noblest and most distinguished in the Western 
of the cathedral and churches glitter in the sun. Hemisphere, would recover some of her most 
In fact, Mexico presents the best aspect from its | attractive and charming features, and the fair 
exterior: its numerous domes, minarets, and | city of Mexico would be as eagerly sought after 
campaniles towering grandly above the bright | by travellers and tourists in search of ail that is 
and variegated foliage of the trees, and covering grand and sublime in nature and in art, as are 
an extensive area, suggest the idea of a city of | some of the noble, wealthy, and the richly ar- 








great magnitude, the outline of the distant bluish, | 


sombre-looking hills forming a background to 
set it out in relief, and the two remarkable 
stately-looking mountains above mentioned, to 
the south, capped with a glistening snow-white 
mantle, adds to the interest of the scene, and 
forms quite an interesting landscape. 

Mexico, like other cities designed, remodelled, 
or improved by the Spaniards, is well and 
regularly laid out: its wide and straight streets 





converge towards the Plaza Mayor, running east 


chitecturally embellished cities of the European 
continent. ; 

The architecture of the city of Mexico is 
singular and pleasing ; the houses are generally 
one storied, are well and substantially built, and 
with sparing ornament, and instead of a roof 
they have flat terraces, similar to those of the 
southern countries of Europe. The houses are 


usually erected on a similar plan to those de- 
scribed in Cordova and Orizaba; the building 
proper covers the outer area of a parallelogram 
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or square, with an open courtyard in the interior 
of the square appropriated principally to orna- 
mental gardens, statuary, and fountains. There 
is an open corridor all round the inner side of 
the building, the roof of which is supported on 
ornamental or other pillars, and a dwarf wall, 
with openings left at intervals, separates the 
corridor from the courtyard. If the houses have 
an upper story, the corridor is continued above 
with ornamental pillars, and sometimes open 
and ornamental balustrades to connect the 
pillars together, and to protect the corridor. 

In the fronts of many of the houses pretty iron 
balconies are fixed, extending in some instances 
the whole length of the buildings, in others to 
each of the windows only: the patterns of some 
of them are chaste and elegant in design, 
evidently the designs and works of accomplished 
artists, worthy of the best ages of art, and the 
days of Quentin Matsys, and other art-workers 
in metal. 

The Spaniards, from whom these fine works 
emanated, early excelled in their bronze and 
other ornametal iron work, and they have left 
many beautiful and interesting examples in those 
distant countries which once acknowledged their 
sway in the western hemisphere. The popula- 
tion of the city of Mexico remains almost 
stationary, at present it contains about 200,500 
inhabitants, and a great many of those are 
foreigners, a mixed race, and but few of whom 
can boast of their pure Castilian blood and 
descent. 

In addition to the buildings mentioned above, 
there are fourteen churches, fifty convents or 
monasteries, and numerous charitable and 
benevolent institutions. 

The cathedral and churches present, exteriorly, 
the same sombre heavy looking style of archi- 


in which they use petroleum supplied from the 
United Staves, which gives a very dull and 
subdued light, scarcely sufficient to make dark- 
ness visible. I understand, should the empire 
thrive and prosper, it is the intention to erect 
gas works, and to light up the city with the 
more brilliant rays of gas, but if they have to 
import coal for the purpose it will be rather an 
expensive article of consumption, even after the 
Imperial] Mexican Railway is made. At the 
present time the ordinary freight of goods from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is from 161. to 
241. per ton, and this high price is occasioned by 
the very bad and much neglected state of their 
communications. But I understand coal has 
been found in the neighbourhood of Jalapa, to 
the north of the district of the country I 
traversed, and doubtless it exists in many other 
places, and should peace and good order be 
established, and demand be made for it, will 
doubtless be worked with profit and advantage 
both to producer and consumer. 

The staple manufactures of the city of Mexico 
are gold and silver jewellery, gold and silver lace 
and filagree work, hats, carriages, saddlery and 
ornamental leather-work, in which they excel. 
Their jewellery is not so well finished as the 
European, but it is more massive and probably 
made of finer metal. 

In the neighbourhood of the city of Mexico is 
situated Chapultepec, the country palace of the 
Emperor Maximilian; it is erected on a bold 
and lonely bluff, surrounded at its base by a 
grove of gigantic and very ancient Cypress-trees. 

I have now brought my “ Notes in Mexico” 
to a close, and I trust though the materials have 
been hastily gathered together in the few leisure 
/hours of an active professional campaign, they 
| have not been altogether uninteresting. I may 











tecture peculiar to the other religious edifices of | add, that I have passed in my wanderings from 
Mexico, and which generally characterizes the| Yorkshire to the city of Mexico, through a 
Mexican adaptation of the Byzantine or Moresque | country in a state of actual warfare and bristling 
system to their immediate wants and require-| with bayonets, sojourning in fortified cities 
ments ; campaniles generally adorn the principal | with barricaded streets, and surrounded by 
facades, and domes tower above the roofs,|the strangest, wildest-looking, armed men, 
glittering in the sun, as they are covered with |“ bearded like the pard, jealous in honour, 
glazed porcelain of every variety of design and | sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking the bubble 
colour, and they form attractive objects in the reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth.” 
distant landscape. | B. B. 

I cannot account for their lack of decoration 
to the exterior of their architecture, except on | 
the ground that they reserve all their means and | 
wealth to make a gorgeous display in the interior o 
of their religions buildings. Gold and silver are | ST. MARY'S COLLEGIATE CHURCH, 
lavishly bestowed as objects of worship, and in | IN HASTINGS CASTLE.* 


embellishment, bright and glowing colours pro- | Tue excellent paper which has already 
fusely illustrate important parts ; and all their | appeared in the “ Sussex Archwological Collec- 


artistic and decorative skill is called into requi- | 55,4” (vol. xiii., pp. 132-179), and the incidental 


— ” produce effect, 80 as, I suppose, to make | ).otices which are scattered at intervals through- 
a striking and lasting impression on the minds | out that journal, respecting the College and Priory 
of all those who resort to such shrines, and on of Hastings and the Priory of Warbleton, have set 
bended knee to offer up their prayers and ado- | 4th so many details concerning them, that I 
rations to the Deity. The Emperor's Palace, | 41) not attempt to add anything to their state- 
which is situated in the Plaza Mayor, covers @| jonts in regard to those events, which have 
large area, is two stories in height, and the| teen duly ascertained and authenticated. As 
reser mpatigt ts re plain and unpretentious; the | some few facts, however, appear still somewhat 
fronts are simply adorned with an iron balcony, | ohecure in reference to the early history of St. 
there are square projections at each of the | Mary’s, I venture to hope that the speculations 
angles, and a central gateway, above which | i, which I am about to indulge concerning sach 
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floats the respective banners of France and} 
Mexico. 

The town-hall is also a large erection possess- | 
ing some architectural features; the centre part 
is two stories high, and the wings three stories, 
the ground-floor of the front is formed into an 
arcade by means of pilasters and arches; the 
pilasters support a string course above, extend- 
ing the whole length of the front, and above 
that ornamental pillars support a parapet, be- 
tween each of which there are windows adorned 
with separate balconies. 

The post-office, formerly the palace of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Iturbide, is a four-storied 
building, with a considerable amount of decora- 
tion in the front, both in plaster and stencil ; 
there are ornamental pillars to the principal and 
other doorways, and dressings to the windows, 
and also well-executed pilasters, pillars, capitals, 
and cornices, and an elaborately-ornamented 
parapet. There are balconies to the windows of 
the upper stories, and the lower ones are sup- 
ported on decorated cantilevers to each window, 
the space between being filled in with architec- 
tural ornament. 

Besides those above mentioned, there are many 
other fine buildings that merit a place here, but 
a description of them would add unnecessarily 
to the length of this series of papers, as the 
general plan and arrangement varies but 
slightly from those I have described. The city 
of Mexico is lighted up at night by oil lamps 





points as have not yet been quite satisfactorily 
settled, will be favourably received, if not alto- 
gether on account of their conclusiveness, as 
many doubtless will dissent from them, yet, at 
any rate, for their brevity ; since I know from dire 
experience what an infliction a long dissertation 
is, which, like Pope’s “needless Alexandrine, 
drags its slow length along,” and wearies the 
patience of every one who hears it, except that 
of the learned but somewhat impulsive and 
long-winded author himself. Referring, therefore, 
those whom it may concern to the valuable publi- 


cation which I have already mentioned for all | 


the known facts concerning the history of our 
subject, I will endeavour to elucidate some few 
matters upon which considerable doubt still con- 
tinues to exist. And, first, it appears, that there 
is much uncertainty both as to the founder of 
the church, and as to the time when it was built 
and endowed. Some writers are inclined to 
attribute it to the Saxon period, although I have 
not been able to ascertain the precise grounds 
upon which they arrive at that conclusion ; for, 
be it remembered that this paper relates only 
to, the ecclesiastical establishment of St. Mary’s, 
and not at all to the general history and anti- 
quity of the military portion of the castle. I 
myself can discover nothing which points to 








* By Mr. Edward Levien, M.A., F.S.A. Read at the 
Hastings Congress of the British Archwological Asso- 
ciation, 


anything earlier than a Norman origin; and my 
belief that it is Norman rests upon the following 
grounds. 

It is well known that William I. granted to 
Robert Count of Eu the Castlery of Hastings, as 
a reward, for his having been one of the chief 
counsellers of the monarch’s successful invasion 
of this kingdom. Now, in 1093-4, which was 
the 7th William II., we learn that not only was 
the church of St. Mary in the castle standing, but 
that it was in ordinary use for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Matthew Paris, in his “‘ Historia Anglo- 
rum,” writing of the year 1093, says, “ Anno 
quoque sub eodem convenientibus totius Anglia 
episcopis, Thomas, Eboracensis episcopus, Ansel- 
mum Cantuariensem electum pridie nonas Decem- 
bris consecravit antistitem ;” thus fixing the pre- 
cise day of the installation of the archbishop. 
Anselm then having been consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the 4th of December, 
1093, in February, 1094, in consequence of 
William’s having determined upon an expedition 
into Normandy, the king and the court were 
assembled at Hastings. It is, perhaps, in a 
slight degree “ travelling out of the record,” if I 
| pause here for a minute to call your attention to 
| the “ manners and customs” of this period, and 
| show you what a fashionable watering-place was 
|in the time of William Rufus, so as to afford 
| archeologists an opportunity of comparing the 
jtout ensemble of the frequenters of Hastings 
| during his reign with the appearance and bear- 
| ing of those who visit it in these more enlight- 
|ened days. The following then is the description 
| given of Hastings, in the year 1094, by the Dean 
'of Chichester, who, as he tells us, derives his 
| knowledge of the customs of the age from 
|Eadmer, William of Malmesbury, Henry of 
| Huntingdon, and Ordericus Vitalis. ‘It was,” 
| he says, “ a scene of gaiety, and while the smiths 
| were repairing their armour, the young courtiers 
| paraded in the fashionable attire of the age. 

They wore tunics with deep sleeves and mantles, 
with long trains. Their caps or bonnets were of 
| the richest fur, adorned with precious stones or 
gold ; the girdles which bound their doublets to 
|the body were adorned with clasps, like birds’ 
beaks; their cloaks and mantles were of the 
finest cloth. Their shoes were remarkable, being 
peaked, with long sharp points stuffed with tow, 
and twisted to imitate a ram’s horn, or the coils of 
a serpent; gold and silver chains attached them 
to their knees. We are not surprised when we 
| hear that thus shod, their gait appeared to be 
affected ; that they came tripping rather than 
walking ; and that the frequenters of William’s 
court should show but little reverence to their 
spiritual pastors and masters, meeting them 
with a free and easy nod, instead of tendering a 
humble obeisance. All this offended Anselm, 
but he was most provoked with what was a new 
fashion among the Normans. The young men 
appeared with their long hair divided in front, 
and curled. Eadmer, moreover, mentions it as @ 
fact, that they actually combed it every day ; 
their hair fell inringlets down their backs, and was 
often lengthened by the addition of false curls ; 
they had also permitted their beards to grow. 
When Lent commenced the Archbishop denounced 
the prevalent fashion, and declared that none 
should receive absolution who did not clip their 
hair and shave off their beards. The Bishop of 
Rochester (Gundulf) concurred. I believe his 
| successor in these modern days adopts similar 
|views with regard to the clerical votaries of 
| St. Barbatus; and although, perhaps, he would 
‘not go so far as to deny them absolution, yet he 
| is said to be extremely strict in tonsorial matters, 
|and to enforce very close shaving upon all 
| ecclesiastics in his jurisdiction. I do not know 
| whether his opinions upon this point are shared 


| “* P . 
| by his brethren on the episcopal bench, but in 











| William’s time it appears that ‘‘ Gundulf, bishop of 
Rochester, and Ralph, bishop of Chichester, were 
the only twoamong the English bishops who main- 
| tained the cause of Anselm ;” so that you see in 
those early days the bishop of your diocese was 
opposed to clerical chignons and ringlets, for, as 
Dr. Hook tells us, quoting from the life of Walf- 
stan in the Anglia Sacra, “ Wulfstan, the noble- 
hearted Anglo-Saxon bishop, being a practical 
man, used with his own hands to poll the heads 
of those who would submit to it ; for which pur- 
pose he kept a little knife, which also served 
him for trimming his nails or cleaning his books. 
Those who would not accept him as a barber he 
lectured for their effeminacy, and threatened 
them openly with God’s judgment,” or, to use the 
words of William of Malmesbury, “ i/le vitiosos, 
et presertim eos qui crinem pascerent ins ctari,” 
“he was wont to be very bitter against the 
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immoral, and especially so ageinst those who 
cherished their hair,” which plainly shows that 
he thought those who cultivated flowing locks 
were even more deserving of episcopal censure 
than those who led vicious lives ; and he assigned 
as a reason for this, that men who imitated 
women in the growth of their hair ought to 
blush for themselves, for they would be of no 
more use than women in defending their country 
against invaders from over the sea; and our 
learned vice-president, Mr. Planché, has shown 
us how general the feeling of the Normans was 
against “curled darlings” in those days, by 
pointing ont to us and remarking upon their 
closely-cropped polls, in the Bayeux tapestry. 
But to return from this digression to the 
history of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church. It was, 
as we nave seen, certainly used for ecclesiastical 
purposes in 1094, for in that year Robert Bloet, 
the royal chaplain, was consecrated there by 
Anselm, as Bishop of Lincoln. Eadmer, in his 
“ Historie Novorum,” gives the following 
account of the proceedings upon the occasion :— 
“ Evolutis de hinc aliquantis diebus ex praecepto 
Regis omnes fere episcopi una cum principibus 
Anglim ad Hastinges convenernnt, ipsum regem in 
Normanniam transfretaturum sua benedictione et 
concursnu prosecuti. Venit et pater Anselmus suis 
mam maximé orationibus per marina pericula 
protegendo ducturns. Morati vero sunt ibi 


Robert of Eu render it probable that he may 
have founded the Church of St. Mary in the 
castle at Hastings, but one of the records of the 
Court of Chancery formerly in the Tower of 
London, but now transferred to the Public Record 
Office, proves, I think, beyond a doubt, that he 
was the founder, and not, as has been very often 
stated, merely its great benefactor and refounder. 
The record to which I refer occurs in a roll en- 
titled a “ Visitation of the Free Chapel within 
the Castle of Hastings ;” and is styled, “ the 
foundation, or confirmation of the foundation or 
ordination of the chapel of Hastings and the 
prebends of the same by Henry Ear! of Eu.” 
Now this charter has hitherto been stated to be 
of the time of Henry II., and to contain a list of 
the grants and benefactions made to the church 
by the second Henry, Earl of Eu, who flourished 
during Henry II.’s reign, and died in 1183. But 
I venture to think that the words used in the 
document itself, which is undated, indicate 
plainly, that it is of the time of Henry I., or, at 
the latest, of that of Stephen, and that the Count 
d’Eu by whom the grants were made was Henry 
the first of that name, and not the second. In 
the first place, then, the following occur 
in the deed: “ Whereas it behoreth that we should 
not only be successors to those things which 
descend to us by hereditary right, but that .we 
should more especially be heirs of the religion of 





Rex et Principes plus uno mense, vento transitum 
Regi prohibente. In qu4 mord Anselmus sacravit 


|our forefathers, therefore I will that those holy 
| places and churches which my progenitors have 


in Ecclesia sancte Dei genetricis Marie que est in| founded should be venerated and exalted. Now 
éos0 Castello, Robertuwm ad regimen Ecclesie Lincol- | although I am not able to augment the benefices 
niensis, ministrantibus sibi in hoc officio septem | pertaining to such places so liberally as I should 
de suffraganeis Episcopis suis.” The church, wish to do, I am at least desirous, as it becometh 
then, was evidently founded before 1094, and is | me to be, that those things which are left there 
said to be “in ipso castello,” in or within the|by my ancestors should be preserved entire. 
very castle itself; and the next question—the |I have therefore decided it proper and useful 
right solution of which solves the first—is, who | that the canons of the same place [viz. of the 
was its founder ? | Church of St. Mary of Hastings} and my barons 

In answering this we must unfortunately rely | being called together I should order to be made 
entirely upon second-hand evidence, as the| known in presence of all what my father, or 





original deed of foundation is lost, or if it is still | rather my grandfather Rfobert] Earl of Augo 
in existence it has not yet been discovered. We | [or Eu] gave and granted in alms to those | 
have, however, I think, sufficient proof to show | who were first appointed brethren of the pre- | 
that it was founded by Robert Earl of Eu, who|bends;” and after this, in reciting previous | 
flourished during the reign of William the Con- | grants, Earl Henry says: “Thus R{obert], Earl | 
queror, and died in 1090, which was the 4th of | of Eu, the founder and builder of the church,” | 
William II. Anselm (I mean, of course, the | here stating clearly that his grandfather was | 
French writer, not the anti-hair-and-beard-| the very builder and founder of the church, and | 
growing archbishop) in his “ Histoire genealogique | not as some suppose—upon what ground I con- | 
et chronologique de France” (vol. ii., p. 494), gives | fess Iam at a loss to imagine—merely its re- | 
us a short memoir of this nobleman, which he builder and refounder. Now, the grandfather | 
has compiled from fuller accounts of him in the | of the first Henry d’Eu was Robert, whereas the | 
“Historie Normannorum Scriptores Antiqui.” | grandfather of the second Henry was this very | 
In this latter work, to which I have myself re- Henry the first; and therefore if the deed had | 
ferred, he is frequently noticed both in the been drawn by the second Henry, he could not | 
“ Gesta Guillelmi Ducis Normannorum, et Regis have called Robert his grandfather.* Having | 
Anglorum,” by William of Poitiers, archdeacon now got through the chronological and genea- | 
of Lisieux, and in the “Historia Ecclesiastica” | logical quagmire, which I fear must appear to | 
of Ordericus Vitalis, who were both of them | savour somewhat of the intricacy of that well- 
contemporaries of the Count of Eu. By these known query, “If Dick’s father is John’s son, 
writers he is Janded not only as a valiant soldier, | what relation is Dick to John?” I will merely 
but as a man who was eminent for his abilities add that one of the witnesses to this deed is 
even among the bishops and abbots of the period, | called Hugh the Dean, which proves that 
and as being one of the most distingnished of Thomas A Becket could not have been the first 
those who “were mighty in the splendour of'dean; for Becket’s appointment took place 
great liberality, conspicuous for their zeal in| about 1157, and there is no Dean Hugh men- 
religion, and in their practice of all sorts tioned after his time. This, then, is another, 
and kinds of goodness.” Now we know that! as I think, irrefragible argument that the charter 
this illustrious personage was not only given to | we have been considering is of a date anterior to 
found and endow churches and abbeys himself, | Henry II. 

but that he came of a church founding and! I shall now, however, proceed to the con- 
endowing, or, as it would probably be called in sideration of another point connected with the 
these days, a “serions,” family. Thus his father, | history of St. Mary’s in the Castle, which is also 
William the Bastard, of Normandy, founded and | somewhat of a cruz, and that is the period at 
endowed the church of Notre Dame at Eu, and | which it was removed from its original position 
his mother, Lezieline, the daughter of Turketil, ‘to the spot which it afterwards occupied, and 
lord of Turqneville, in Normandy, founded the | where only a few ruins now remain to indicate 
abbey of St. Peter, at Dive. His brother Hugh, | to us what it once was. That it was so removed 
who was bishop of Lisieux, built a monastery |is beyond a doubt, as I hope to prove by the 
in his episcopal city, and completed and was a | following observations. 

great benefactor to the cathedral there; while Rouse tells us that “in 1094 William II. held 


Count Robert himself, in 1056, founded the 
Abbey of Treport, on the sea, near Eu; contri- 
buted largely to his mother’s ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment at Dive ; granted his forest of Espinay 
to the abbey of St. Catherine, at Rouen; and 
took an active part in the foundation of the 
abbey of St. Stephen, at Caen; while his name 
appears among those of the lay witnesses to the 
confirmation charter of William I., by which, in 
1069, he re-grants the priory of Deerharst, in 
Gloucestershire, with its land and possessions, 
as it had been originally granted in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, of St. Denis, in France.* 
But not only do the antecedents of Count 











» Printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon (London, 1823), 


a great council in the castle of Hastings, which 
stood below the cliff upon a site which the sea 
afterwards overflowed ;” for the comparatively 
modern fort or castle erected by William the 
Conqueror was a distinct building from the 





* There is a translation of this charter in the British 
Museum, in Additional M&SS., 15,662, f. 171, but it is very 
inaccurate, It gives the date as of the reign of Henry VL., 
calls the comes de Augo, or Eu, the Earl of Anjou; and 
whereas it styles the Barl correctly as Henry throughout 
the body of the document, it designates him in the att 
ing clause as Count Hugh. A translation of the Inqui#i- 
tion of 2 Edward I. is in the same volume, at f. 179; of the 
charter of the 25th and 26th Henry VI., securing the 
jurisdiction to the Bishop of Chichester, in Additional 
MSS. , 15,663, f.155 ; and the Inquisitio ad quod damnum of 
sth Edward IIT., granting the heence to the dean and 
chapter to enclose the castle in Additional MSS., 16,664, 





vol, iv., p. 665. 


f, 107, 





Saxon castle upon the cliff, and was situated, 
to use the words of the petition of the Dean and 
Chapter to Edward III, “infra claustram quod 
per frequentes inundationes meris pro majori 
parte devastatur,” which proves that the 
chapel then stood below the claustrum or “ bar. 
rier,” so to speak, which was then, for the 
greater part, destroyed by the sea. In the fifth 
year of this king, therefore, they obtained the 
well-known royal charter empowering them to 
enclose the castle and its precincts with walls, 
so as to secure the church from the irruptions of 
the sea, which ultimately destroyed so much of 
the town that, as Mr. Durrant Cooper informs 
us, “in the will of Richard Meeching, 1436, All 
Saints’ Church is called the New Church,” a 
fact which, added to others that he mentions, 
seems, and most justly so, to him to afford “con- 
clusive proof that the old part of the town 
stood seaward of the present streets, and that 
hence is to be found the reason why so few 
remains have been brought tolight.” But it was 
not only the inroads of the sea that involved a 
great part of Hastings in ruin, for in the 2nd of 
Richard II, (1378) the French burnt it; and we are 
told in the charter of Edward, that “the afore- 
said free chapel, from want of enclosure of the 
castle aforesaid, which by frequent inundations 
of the sea is for the greater part destroyed, on 
account of this is looked upon as derelict by 
divers evil-doers ; and often before these times, 
as well by night and by day, had been broken 
and robbed, the reliques, ornaments, and trea- 
sures of the same taken and carried away,and the 
ministers of the said chapel beaten, wounded, and 
evilly treated.” Theseal of the college, which is 
figured both in maps and as an illustration to Mr. 
Turner’s paper referred to at the commencement 
of this essay, bears the date 22 Edward IIL., 
that is A.D. 1349; and it was, I should conjec- 
ture, during the early part of this king’s reign, 
that the building was removed from its ancient 
site to the old castle on the cliff. If this were 
the case, I imagine that the destructian of the 
ancient church may have been completed by the 
French in the invasion to which I have referred 
above, i.e. a century later than the date assigned 
by Mr. Durrant Cooper in his excellent disserta- 
tion upon Hastings Rape, Castle, and town, in 
the second volume of the *‘ Archmological Collec- 
tions,” as the commencement of the decay of the 
military portion of the castle. He justly ob- 
serves that, ‘‘ In Richard I1., when the French 
burnt a portion of the town and church the 
castle was useless as a protection ;’ and he 
adds, “that the fifth, sixth, and seventh Earls of 
Eu resided for a long time at their Chateau 
d@’Eu, and founded many monastic establish- 
ments in Normandy; and it is most probable 
that Hastings Castle was neglected or fell into 
decay in the latter half of the twelfth century 
or the commencement of the thirteenth.” It 
was on Monday pointed out that the architec- 
ture of the chancel arch indicates a date some- 
what anterior,—say of about twenty years,—to 
that which I have assigned : still the statements 
contained in the documents to which I have 
referred seem to me so precise and positive that 
if the arch still standing (I mean, of course, that 
portion of it which is original) is of the very 
commencement of the fourteenth century, 16 
must be part of the work which belonged to the 
older church, and have been removed to its pre- 
sent position at the granting of the charter, 
5th Edward III. About five-and-twenty years 
after the invasion of the French the church 
began to be neglected ; for Mr. Turner tells us 
that in the 7th Henry IV. (1408), the commis- 
sioners sent down to examine into the state of 
the building, &c., reported that its rents, profits, 
and other emoluments, even though liberally 
aided by the offerings of the faithful, had be- 
come insufficient for its reparation and support,— 
a statement which fully proves that at this time 
the fabric was in a dilapidated state, and stood 
in sore need of repair. It seems that the church, 
or “ Royal Free Chapel,” as it was also called, 
on account of its claim to be independent 
of episcopal and other ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
save that which was prescribed in its original 
foundation charter, maintained a struggle for 
existence for some years; for we hear of “its 
continually decreasing revenues,” and that it 
was involved in the quarrels and collisions which 
so constantly took place at this period between 
the crown and the ecclesiastical authorities with 
regard to their respective rigsts over free 
chapels. At length, in 1480, it was arranged 
that the chapel and canons should be under 
the same ecclesiastical jurisdiction and visita- 
tion as the other clerical establishments of the 
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diocese, and various points as to their patronage 
were settled in a manner satisfactory both to 
the royal and episcopal disputants. 

The time at which St. Mary’s became a parish 
church is another matter upon which some doubt 
has arisen. It may, I think, perhaps be referred 
to about the period just mentioned; for we 
know that soon after 1480 the deanery of the 
college was endowed with one prebend ; that the 
dean had a residence, lands, certain money pay- 
ments and allowances granted to him, and also 
“the advowson of the Vicarage of St. Mary in 
the Castle,” which, as Mr. Turner observes, 
“was then called in the Castle, but which must 
surely mean within its precincts.” In confirma- 
tion of this, he quotes a grant of the rectory in 
1549, in which the church is styled St. Mary 
prope castrum de Hastings, and adds “ of which 
{i.e., the old collegiate church actually in the 
castle} the present church of St. Mary is the 
substitute, for no traces are to be found of a 
second church in,—that is, witiin,—the castle 
buildings, and to which a parochial district was 
attached.” In the 30th Henry VIII. (1538), all 
colleges, free chapels, chantries, hospitals, pa- 
ternities, with their lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, were, as we know, seized by the 
Crown; and Sir Anthony Brown, K.G., who 
was standard-bearer to the king, was pre- 
sented by his royal master with the site of, 
and all the rights appertaining to, the free 
chapel of St. Mary’s in the Castle. In 


ment of the season of partridge shooting, an 
entertainment of a different kind, has been con- 
siderately prepared for those whom the pressure 
of business or other causes hag detained from 
the moors and the covers. If the residents to 
the south-east of London have not, as yet, been 
called to join in the suecess of a monster battue, 
they have at all events been furnished with the 
excitement of a chase. It has not been one of 
an entirely novel description, although none 
hitherto has been planned or conducted on so 
gigantic a scale. The game has been no other 
than the well-known mythological character 
distinguished by the attributes of the scythe 
and the hour-glass ; the pursuers have been the 
passengers bound for Charing Cross, or the new 
and convenient station of Cannon-street, and the 
scent has been lost, on every occasion, in a 
manner more complete than the experience of 
the most veteran travellers can remember. 
Half an hour—an hour—two hours have the 


sengers, had afforded them to admire the wagon 
roof that eclipses St. Paul’s, or to marvel at the 
perfect and complete arrangement of signal and 
switch. Like the famous performance of Hamlet, 
in which the part of the Prince of Denmark was 
omitted by special desire, everything that could 
be desired on a railway was present —except 
locomotion. 

It appears, however, that the travellers of a 
stupider sort,—men unable to appreciate a prac- 





is occupied in conveying a couple of dozen pas- 
sengers from London Bridge to Charing-cross 
during 2 period amply sufficient to carry them 
to Brighton or to Dover, should remain for this 
length of time unproductive to the company, or 
only earning the smaller fare, instead of that 
larger return upon which the shareholders have 
a right to calculate. It will, we trust, be obvious 
to the directors that much benefit will accrue 
from the adoption of our suggestion, and we 
hope to receive a free pass over all the lines of 
the company in acknowledgment. 

There is one other consideration which it would 
be unjust to a body of men who, apart from satire, 
are hard worked and well deserving, to omit. 
Whose fault is the block? Our readers may re- 
member the opinion which we gave as to the 
effect of the attempted improvements on the 
over-tasked system of railway lines that converge 
and cross at London Bridge. We pointed out 
that each additional junction, as at present 





patient passengers, or rather would-be pas- | 


1721, these were conveyed by Sir Anthony | tical joke,—did not, in the first instance, hail the 
Brown’s descendant, Anthony, sixth Viscount | new conveniences afforded by the Cannon-street 
Montagu, to Sir Thomas Webster; and their} station as might have been expected. Angry 
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managed, wou!d be an additional cause of danger 


j}andof delay. Even soitturnsout. Look at the 
| . = . -¢ 

|great diversity of traffic,—long swift express 
| trains to the Continent, short local trains for the 


| service of the suburbs,—shuttle trains to displace 
thé public vehicles of the metropolis. In en- 
deavouringtoconduct this vast and heterogeneous 
| traffic over the same level surface, the com- 
| panies are calling on their traffic managers to do 
| the work of their engineer, and are attempting, 
|and hopelessly attempting, to remedy by ad 
| ministration and working arrangements a radical 
| vice of construction. We may shortly expect to 
isee how Sir Charles Fox’s method of dealing 


subsequent history is so well known that there | men wrote to the newspapers, and for a week no | with this difficulty at the Victoria Station will 


is no need of my recapitulating it here. The 
parish of St. Mary in the Castle was without 
any place of public worship from the dissolution 
until the year 1825, when the present church 
was erected by Thomas Pelham, second Earl of 
Chichester, a worthy ancestor of our noble presi- 
dent, and was consecrated in 1828 by Dr. Carr, 
bishop of the diocese, and afterwards of Wor- 
cester. It is still called St. Mary’s in the Caetle ; 
and when we ourselves, and the buildings by 
which we are surrounded, shall become subjects 
of discussion for archeological societies, anti- 
quaries will haply be very much puzzled to 
decide why the modern edifice rejoices in its 
title, and will be employed in tracing a con- 
nexion between structures which have no more 
to do with each other, either locally or archi- 
tecturally, than Tenterden church-steeple has to 
do with the Godwin Sands. 

In conclusion, I have only once more to add, 


that I have purposely abstained from entering | 


into any of the well-ascertained and authen- 
ticated events connected with St. Mary’s in the 
Castle, as they have all been so admirably col- 
lected and set forth by Mr. Durrant Cooper, Mr. 
Turner, and other members of the well-known 
Archeological Society, which has done such 
valuable service in elucidating the history and 
antiquities of this county ; and the title of my 
paper may therefore be regarded perhaps as 
somewhat of a misnomer; but the few sugges- 
tions which I have made, and the arguments I 
have advanced, are put forward with all due 
deference to the greater knowledge possessed by 
the gentlemen whom I have named, as well as 
by some of their colleagues, when compared 
with the limited light which I have been able to 
throw upon the subject. I hope, should I have 
committed any error, no one of them will be 
afraid to act as a “plagosus Orbilius,” and to 
give me a hearty rap over the knuckles if I 
deserve it. 








THE CONVENIENCE OF CANNON 
STREET. 


We English are a very placable people. We 
get angry, at times, like our neighbours, but our 
anger does not invariably require to be extin- 
guished in blood. We are not backward in 
accepting excuses. We are ready often, not only 
to take the will for the deed, but further to 
accept the wish for the will, and to allow a 
courtesy of manner, a general willingness to 
oblige, and the absence of any glaring and tan- 
gible breach of specified duty to excuse the 
authors of great misfortunes who, under the 
sterner regimen of the French code, would have 
had to expiate their ill luck by a small pecuniary 
fine, coupled with a few days’, more or less, 
actual imprisonment. 

A very striking instance of this national 
amiability, or by whatever other name it may be 
called, has just occurred. From the commence- 





| journal could be taken up iu which some new 
| form or detail of complaint was not urged 
| against the well-deserving company. At last, 
| dissatisfaction seems to have borne fruit in the 
'shape, anusual in our mild climate, of an 
| indignation meeting, which duly came off, and 
| where habitual passengers came forward to insist 
|on their grievances. It is this meeting which, 
| if we may give full credit to the reports, affords so 
| remarkable an instance of English good humour. 
| By reasoning not communicated to the outer 


answer. We offer no predictions, but there, at 
all events, the difficulty has been foreseen, and 
provision has been made to avoid it. At Lon- 
don Bridge, on the other hand, difficulties have 
‘been allowed to accumulate nntil they appear to 
be insuperable except by a bold reconsideration 
and reconstruction of all the engineering ar- 
| rangements which, in any case, cannot cause a 
‘temporary interruption of the traffic of a more 
serious nature than that which now appears to 
| have become chronic, and that will be ultimately 


| world, the traffic manager appears to have pre- | far cheaper to the companies interested than 
|vailed on the irate assembly to have a little | either the loss of their traffic, or the indemnities 
| patience, and to expect that, by the close of the which they will surely have to pay when the} 
month, the traffic may go on nearly as punctually come to the end of John Bull's most unusual 
as before the opening of the Cannon-street patience. 
station. So everybody seems to have gone| 

home contented. It is to be hoped that a full 

report of the proceedings of this unusual meet- | 

ing will be printed by the directors, and that a | s ; ; 
copy will be delivered with every ticket takenat| A PERIOD pregnant with great events has 











ITALIAN NOTES. 


their counters during the present month. The | passed over Italy without any marked alterat ions 
report, if printed in extenso from the notes of | to the outward life of hercapital. Performances 
the shorthand writers, will no doubt be long, | in theatres, musical or dramatic, for the benefit 
but the passengers will be assured of ample| either of the wounded or the volunteers, spec- 


‘time to study it, even during the passage of the | tacles intended in patriotic sense among the sul) 
shortest distance for which they engage a seat | dio entertainments of the amphitheatre, besides 
in the company’s trains; and we hesitate to, the appearance of Garibaldi’s red shirts in the 
express a doubt that the perusal will be found | streets and daily novelties in form of wood-cut 
fully consolatory to every present and future | illustrations of battle-fields or other military 
passenger during the period for which the | subjects, have been among things on the suriace 
manager has entreated the patience of his cus- | to remind us of the great conflict, some of whose 


tomers, andeven for any necessary prolongation 
of the time. 


to persons so fully adequate to the difliculties of 
the moment as must be the directors and mana- 
gers of this great blockade company, it is, that 
they should, at all events during the existence 
of the present locomotive pressure, alter their 
system of fares, and charge by time instead of 
by distance. The revenue of the company would 
thus be notably benefited, and if another indig- 
nation meeting be held, and be as ably en- 
countered as was the last, the change will no 
doubt be received by the passengers with accla- 
mation. Perhaps they will even vote a piece of 
plate to the traflic manager on the occasion. 

The change seems to us to b3 a fair and legiti- 
mate consequence of the present improved 
system. The company contract with the public 
to convey them a certain distance in a certain 
time. This they do (i.e. contract, not convey) in 
a complete and definite manner, by the issue of 
tables stating the hours of departure and of 
arrival, and by the sale of tickets and accept- 
ance of money on the basis of those tables. The 
contract with each purchaser of a ticket is com- 
plete. Then the company, in their wisdom, so 
arrange that the time of transit shall be con- 
siderably extended. Let us say that instead of 
conveying passengers at the rate of a mile in 
three minutes, including stoppages, they now 
convey them at the rate of a mile in a couple of 


If we may venture on offering any suggestion | 


acts have taken place within but few hours’ 
journey from Florence, in which the national 
destinies have been exposed to the risks of war. 
One result manifest in every-day life here, is the 
increased activity of journalism, the constant 
sale and perpetual crying of papers in public, 
demanded at all hours of the day and every- 
where devoured by readers, in the open air as 
well as in cafés, restaurants, shops; and we 
have often observed idyllic groups at street- 
corners, assembled to listen to some perhaps 
rather ragged reader, who may have been the 
only man of letters in thecompany. Of six new 
papers started in Florence since the beginning 
of this year, three are exclusively dedicated to 
war subjects, and two provide the wood-cut 
illustrations, far from first-rate, now so much in 
request, such being the additions to the numbers 
announced in the statistics of Italian journalism, 
according to which there were at the end of last 
year, 372 periodicals, 79 daily, 152 weekly, the 
rest monthly or fortnightly, in the whole of this 
kingdom,—the number for the Florentine pro- 
vince being then 42, and the maximum within 
similar limitations, namely, in the Milanese, 51 ; 
the total of copies issued, 45,300. In Tuscany, 
the most valuable addition made to this aggre- 
gate in the present year is the Nuova A utologia, 
a monthly review of belles lettres, science, and 
politics, designed on a plan very similar to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and supported by men of 
mark both in literary and scientific walks. But 








hours. Is it fair that a first-class carriage which 


one result of absorbing political preoccupations 
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has been, and not unnaturally, the comparative | dows and portals; even the old iron sockets and 
neglect of all other interests by the periodical | rings, so noticeable in the historic residences of 
press in this country ; journals exclusively dedi- | Florence, restored at intervals along the front, 
cated to art and letters being scarce found ; to | exactly (we believe) as in the original building. 
archwological subjects, nowhere, save in that | We have not seen in any Italian city an edifice 
sphere not otherwise the most prolific, the pub- | of its class, among works of the present time, so 
lications of Rome. imposing or finely-conceived as this. Another 
In various epochs, signalized by momentous | demolition just begun will, unfortunately, in- 
events, and especially within recent years, has|volve the sacrifice of a picturesque piece of 
been witnessed the revival of energies and| Medieval work; the arcades and niches for 
impulses in the literature and (though far less|sarcophagi advancing from one side of the 
remarkably) in the art also of. Italy. For such/|S. Maria Novella convent, to be thrown down is 
consequences from the late vicissitudes we may,|the object; the piazza they encroach upon, 
in regard of the artistic interests at least,| whose ground is important because adjacent to 
remembering the results of productiveness and | the esplanade before the central railway sta- 
encouragement after the campaign of 1859, | tions. 
entertain a consoling expectation, looking for| We have just read the report of the committee 
ward to progress after the struggle and lessons | appointed by Parliament, consisting of the Pre- 
of 1866; and an earnest seems to justify hopes | sident of the Lower House, another deputy, and 
from what has already been done, but the /| three architects, to examine designs presented 
other day, the Ministry having instituted a/ in competition for the complete re-arrangement, 
system of premiums, to be periodically given at | as to fittings up, &c., of the Cinquecento Hall in 
the Florence Accademia, for approved works in the Palazzo Vecchio, now the Chamber of 
the several walks of painting; in the historic, Deputies. On the 17th July, the committee sat 
with not fewer than three figures, life-size, | for the inspection of sixteen designs sent in, each 
10,000 francs; in the same, with at least two | distinguished by a motto. The first words of their 
figures, two-thirds the size of life, 6,000 francs ;| report are simply nothing else than the sweep- 
in landscape and perspective, or architectural ing condemnation of all, but modified by the 
subjects, 2,000 francs ; and the same amount for | sequel, which allows certain merits in four, alone 
genre and domestic scenes,—the pictures in worthy of notice, and a pre-eminence among 
each instance to be left for the artist’s pos- | these recognisable in one, though even that fails 
session. We have yet heard nothing as to of answering to all requirements. In this 
the labours of the two historic painters, dilemma it was voted that the offered premium, 
Ademollo and Caffi, who, by desire of the 4,000 francs, should be given to that one which 
King, accompanied the army and fieet for was the least unsatisfactory among the four con- 
sketching subjects to be worked up into the | sidered; and the schedule being opened, this 
illustrations of the historic episodes just passed. design was found to be the work of Signor 
The only monumental undertaking yet heard, Comotto, an architect not unknown; after 
of in the Tuscan provinces for the honour of giving which particulars, this report winds 
those who have fallen, is that ordered by the | up with a list of requirements in five clauses 
municipality of Leghorn to commemorate the | that must be kept in view by the architect, who- 
self-sacrifice and fate of the Palestro and her’ ever he may be, finally intrusted with the 
crew, lost by fire in the battle off Lissa ; as also, | directing of the works, in which it is especially 
for special tribute to the memory of her gallant | ordered that due regard should be had for in- 
captain, Alfredo Cappellini, a tablet to be placed | terests of art, and Vasari’s great frescoes on the 
on his house in that city, and the substitution of | walls of the Sala left unconcealed. It is decided 
his name for that of Ponte Nuovo for a public | that the much-desired enlargement of the Ponte 
piazea there, further to honour his memory. | Carraja, the most crowded and inconvenient of 
As might have been expected under the cir-| Florentine bridges, shall be executed in iron- 
cumstances, the public works for enlarging and | work, which has been contracted for at Liége, to 
improving Florence have been mostly brought to | be in readiness for January next. 
suspense, and, it is believed, will be yet long at| Among publications of sterling value lately 
a stand-still, owing to want of means, those that | produced here, is one for which a grant was 
are now in progress being due to the enterprise made by Government, from the pen of Count 
of a company of private speculators, who are | Comstabile, Archwological Professor at the Uni- 
building the streets on the city’s northern side, | versity of Perugia, descriptive of the Etruscan 
to occupy a spacious level hitherto bounded by | tombs and their art-contents, opened in 1863, on 
the walls; and also the several isolated man- | a hill-side near Orvieto, where were found the 
sions, on large scale, to be let in suites or! traces of a considerable necropolis; and in 
chambers at fixed and very moderate prices. | fifteen sepulchres, still well preserved, a variety 
The demolition of those walls on the same side, | of paintings, bronzes, and other such objects as 
between the gates 8. Gallo and Pinti, has been | were usually laid by that people beside the dead. 
accomplished to a certain extent, and then left off, The learned Count was commissioned to visit, 
though still in project for what remains. /report on, and suggest means for the future 
As was inevitable, the competition for the | conservation of these antiques; and his volume 
facade of the Duomo, to have been opened in/on the subject, in every way creditable to him, 
June, and been followed by an exhibition of | supplies eighteen copper-plates, besides the well- 
designs presented, has been put off—we fear, | compiled details in the context. 
quite indefinitely and sine die—as neither public 
interest nor curiosity seems any longer awake in | 
regard to this undertaking. But, on the other 











hand, the work actually done, and still in pro- 
gress, for the advantage of this noble cathedral, 
deserves favourable report in every sense,—we 
mean the restorations, during many months 
almost uninterruptedly going on, as at this day, 
wherever the marble incrustations or tracery of 
windows have required repair; and we observe 
the most scrupulous adherence to original design 
in all instances, the grey-veined white, dark 
green, and :eddish brown marbles being for- 
tunately at hand, to supply the place of what- 
ever portions have been damaged on the ancient 
surface. In the result of these works, an effect 
somewhat patchy is given to the exterior, 
particularly on the southern side; but time will 
no doubt soon give that mellower tint in which 
the old now contrasts with the new on the vast 
marble structure. 

The only other noticeable novelty of architec- 
ture here is the just completed facade of the 
Corsi Palace, for which it is said that the muni- 
cipality have spent 500,000 francs, defraying the 
entire costs of this work, after the demolition of 
the old palace front had been decreed on account 
of its most inconvenient projection upon one of 
the most crowded streets in Florence. And the 
new building is a noble specimen of Italian style, 
resembling the Cingue-cento rather than the 
earlier Tuscan palaces, with Doric friezes, con- 
siderably projecting cornices, round-arched win- 





SEA DEFENCES FOR WORTHING : 
TENDERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Worthing Local 
Board, the General Purposes Committee reported 
that the tenders for the sea defences were as 
follow :— 

Oak. Fir. Elm. Beech. 

Blaker ...... £15,042 .,.. £14,389 ... £14,351 ... £14,351 

200... 8,780... 8,868... 8,963 


Potter ...... 9,300 8,250 .., 8,500... 8,350 
Light .....55.. 59 7,762 ... 8,116... 8,769 
Bushby...... 7,314 6,849 ., 6,849 ... 6,673 
Lawrence... 6,960 6,220 ... 6,500... 6,206 


In consequence of the inadequate means at the Board's 
disposal, these works were modified, and Mr, Lawrence 
was invited to send in a second tender, which he did as 
follows: Oak, 6,009/.; Memel, Riga, or Dantzic Fir, 
5,963/.; Elm, 5,866/.; Beech, 5,718/. Mr. Lawrence's 
amended tender of 6,009/. was accepted, subject to the 
approbation of his proposed sureties, and to his entering 
| into a written contract, to be prepared by the Clerk.” 


In the course of a discussion that ensued, it 
was asserted that the surveyor was going to too 
great expense, and that the use of so much mar! 
as was contemplated was throwing money away. 
The surveyor reminded the meeting that the 
proposed works were no common undertaking. 
He had to contend against the ocean, and they 
all knew what the ocean was, and what it could 
do. If in his calculations he had gone a little 


proposed to expend some 6,000/. on these works, 
it would be unwise to endanger them by a mia. 
taken economy. He prided himeelf upon having 
discovered the peculiar value of the sea-marl. 
The more this marl was washed by the sea the 
harder it became. Nature had provided close at 
— the very best material they could possibly 
ve. 

The report was ultimately adopted. 

What is to be thought of such tenders as these, 
and some others in our present number: how 
are the differences to be explained? What 
would be said of an architect who, when asked 
to give a general estimate of the cost of carry- 
ing out a design, should name 6,900. for what 
a builder afterwards should put down 15,0001, 
the architect, be it remembered, not being com- 
missioned, ordinarily, to make an estimate and 
charge for it, but being supposed able, with- 
out any cost to the employer, to say for what 
sum the design could be carried out? when 
here we see six contractors whose personal inte- 
rest is concerned in correctness,—who, indeed, 
have, perhaps, as in many other cases, included 
in their estimate a sum of money as the cost of 
obtaining that accuracy,—differing to that ex- 
tent,—an extent equal to 120 per cent. Is Mr. 
Lawrence about to lose 8,000l. by his contract, 
or was Mr. Blaker proposing to gain that sum 
beyond the ordinary trade profit? Or does one 
of these gentlemen know nothing of the work he 
proposes to execute ? These are really interest- 
ing questions that require answering. 








THE STAINED GLASS OF FAIRFORD 
CHURCH. 


On the second day’s meeting of the Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural Society, which was de- 
voted to Cirencester and Fairford, the chief 
interest at Fairford centred in its famous stained 
glass. About the year 1492 a vessel laden with 
stained glass, and bound from the Low Coun- 
tries to Rome, was taken by a ship belonging to 
John Tame, a merchant, who founded the church 
to receive the glass. The building was finished 
by his son, Sir Edmund Tame. The glass was 
stated by Mr. Bloxam to form, with the collec- 
tion in York Minster, the most perfect series in 
England. That in the York Minster illustrates 
the Early English period; that of Fairford the 
Perpendicular, or late period. The subjects are 
the usual Scriptural ones, beginning with the 
Creation of Man, and closing with the Doom, 
which is portrayed in the great west window. 
The great east window pictures the Crucifixion. 
There are twenty-four painted windows, most of 
them of considerable size. The fact that they 
are large, coupled with the excellence of the 
glass, provides for the admission of ample light. 
Not the least entertaining point of the visit was 
the description of the windows afforded to the 
archzologists by the parish clerk, who ran 
volubly and in a sustained monotone through an 
elaborate account, spoken in a dialect perfectly 
in harmony with the age of the glass he de- 

An amusing story about a Gloucestershire 
antiquary was told by one of the visitors. nce 
on a time he went to spend a day in this church, 
and was led to make a stay of several weeks, 
lying on his back sketching the subjects and 
devouring the beauty of the work, until at last 
his friends addressed their letters to “The 
Great East Window, Fairford,’ and -there the 
postman delivered them to him. 








KENSINGTON IMPROVEMENT ACT. 


Amonc the local Acts passed in the late 
Session was one to enable the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to make improvements, which 
it is declared would be of great public utility, 
in widening and forming new streets in Ken- 
sington, and special provisions have been 
framed for the benefit of the labouring classes, 
which will doubtless be acted upon in respect 
to other public improvements. The Act 18 
not to be enforced before the Ist of October 
unless a law shall have been passed for the 
benefit of the labouring ciasses. Plans of the 


alterations contemplated have been deposited 
with the Clerk of the Peace of Middlesex. The 
compulsory purchase of property required is 
limited to five years, and the compensation 18 
to be ascertained by a jury or an arbitrator, and 











too far, it was on the safe side. If the town 


the funds may be raised by annuities, which, as 
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well as moneys raised by mortgage, are to be 
charged on the rates of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act. The following provision has reference 
to the labouring classes :—‘‘ The Board shall, not 
less than eight weeks before they take in any 
parish fifteen houses or more, occupied either 
wholly or partially by persons belonging to the 
labouring classes, as tenants or lodgers, make 
known their intention to take the same by 
placards, handbills, or other general notice 
placed in public view, upon or within a reason- 
able distance from such houses, and the Board 
shall not take any such houses until they have 
obtained the certificate of a justice that it has 
been proved to his satisfaction that the Board 
have made known their intention to take the 
same in manner herein before required. Any 
person who would not otherwise be entitled to 
compensation, who may be removed under this 
Act from any tenement, shall be entitled to 
reasonable compensation from the Board for the 
loss occasioned by such removal, such compensa- 
tion, in case of dispute, to be settled by the police 
magistrate of the district in which the tenement 
shall be situated.” 








METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION 
AND THE CONDITION OF LONDON. 


A CONFERENCE meeting was held in the rooms 


MODEL DWELLINGS AT WIMBLEDON. 


Some dwellings have just now been erected 
in Church-road, Wimbledon, for the Rev. Alfred 
Peache, upon the site of a number of dilapidated 
buildings, which were a disgrace to the locality. 
They stand upon an acre of ground, and com- 
prise in all thirty-one dwellings, which have 
been designed to afford the best accommodation, 
combined with sanitary arrangements. These 
buildings supply a want very much felt in the 
neighbourhood, and are picturesquely arranged 
to suit the site. The cost of works, including 
laying out roads and gardens, has been 8,0001. 
Thearchitect is Mr. James G. Smither, of Fleet- 
street ; and the builder, Mr. William J. Mitchell, 
of Dulwich. 








ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AT 
BOPPART, ON THE RHINE. 


CoNTINUING our notice of ancient domestic 
architecture in Germany,* we give @ view (fig. 1, 
p- 686) of one of the best examples of a thir- 
teenth century dwelling that we know of. Its | 
front appearance might seem even to suggest an 
earlier date still; but upon close examination it 


Pointed tower and spire, but is otherwise not 
remarkable. 

The churches of Sommer and Winterhausen 
are both Lutheran. The former was rebuilt 
about a century and a half ago, and the latter, 
although an old church, is so disfigured by pews 
and galleries as entirely to destroy any beauty 
that it may once have possessed. 

The church at Frickenhausen is a late build- 
ing with a very attenuated spire, a nice door- 
way, and some very good monumental slabs and 
bas-reliefs let into the walls; there is also a 
representation of Our Lord’s passion (‘‘ Passions- 
bild”), consisting of several figures nearly life- 
size under a kind of penthouse, which is vaulted 
and ornamented with panelling and cusping. 
The interior of the church has been modernized. 

The church at Ochsenfurth is really a most 
interesting building. It consists of a nave and 
aisles under one large roof, with a row of low 
chapels opening into the south aisle, a very deep 
chancel, and a lofty Romanesque tower capped 
with a lead spire. The whole building, with the 
exception of the tower, is very good Middle- 
Pointed work ; the windows and tympana of the 
doorways are ornamented with very elaborate 
geometrical tracery. The whole church is well 
vaulted. The piers of the nave are adorned with 
statues under canopies, but they possess no capi- 





will be seen that, although the arches are round- 
headed, the rest of the detail is quite pointed in | 
character, and it is well known that the round | 


tala. The chief glory of this fine church, how- 
ever, is its magnificent “ Sacraments haiislein” 
(tig. 2). This is situated at the east end of the 





arch continued to be used in this part of Ger-| north aisle: it is entirely of stone, and about 
many until quite the emd of the thirteenth | 50 ft. high. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
century. the workmanship, and the figures with which it 

Very near to this building is another, almost | is adorned are specimens of the very best Cier- 
equally interesting (see fig. 2). This has | manart. Of course, in general design there is 
evidently originally been a dwelling-house of | too much quasi-metallie construction, but the 
considerable size and importance. It is fortified | delieate finish of every separate piece of detail, 
| by projecting turrets, and has a beautiful little and the immense amount of labour bestowed 
chapel projecting in a half-octagon plan from the | upon it, render it one of the finest examples of 
east side, beneath which is a crypt: both are Medisval church furniture in Germany. The 


of the Social Science Association on Wednesday 
last, to consider the subject of the present epi- 
demic of cholera, in its medical, sanitary, and 
social aspects. The chair was taken by the 
Lord Bishop of London, and the rooms were 
filled with an influential assemblage. A long) 
discussion ensued, of which we had prepared an 
account; but as the proceedings have been 
already reported in most of the daily papers, we | 
content ourselves with printing the resolut’ons'| 











ultimately passed, on the motion of Mr. B. Shaw, | 


seconded by Dr. Acland, F.R.S. :— 


‘That having regard not only to the present epidemic 
of cholera in the eastern distriets of the metropolis, but 
also to the habitually-imperfeet sanitary and social con- 
dition of many portions of it,—to the difficulties which | 
exist in the way ofraising adequate funds for carrying out | 
remedial measares, and to the necessity which prevails for | 
making this state of things better known to the inhabitants 
of the more wealthy parishes, and to the community 
generally,—this meeting deems it to be its duty to urge | 
upon her Majesty’s Government the propriety of issuing | 
at once a Co ission to i ire into the sanitary and social | 
condition of the metropolis, with # view to obtaining the 
best evidence on the cakineh and of suggesting such steps 
as may be most proper for ite i 

That a deputation be i to wait on the Govern- 
ment, and to press for ? of such a Com- | 
mission; and that the Bishop of London be, and he is | 
hereby earnestly requested to head such deputation ; and 
that the deputation be composed of the following gentle- | 
men, with power to add to their number:—Sir Mordaunt 
Wells, Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., Mr. Godwin, Mr. Liddle, 
Dr. Druitt, Rev. Mr. McGill, Rev. Mr. Pattison, Dr. 
Acland, Mr. W. Rendle, and Mr. Shaw.” | 








THE JOINERS’ STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT 
IN MANCHESTER. | 
Tue master builders of Manchester have sent | 
us a statement of the circumstances attend-| 
ing their present dispute with their work- 
men, in the form of a report of a meeting of 
master builders, at which one of the speakers, 
Alderman Neill, stated, that there was reason to 
believe that the demand of 2s. advance on 30s., 
without timely notice, implied not so much a 
question of money as one of supremacy,—whether 
they or “their employers should be masters. 
Mr. Neill also remarks that,— 


‘The joiners did not, like the other tradesmen in the 
town—bricklayers, masons, &c.,—give a proper notice at 
the proper time of the year; but they waited to see the 
pak - of the other applications; and, finding the masters 
had met the requests in a fair and friendly spirit, they 
made their demand on a two months’ notice, at a time of 
the year when nearly all the contracts had been taken, 
and they insisted upon having everything they asked for. 
They stated to a committee of the masters that they 
would not abate one iota; and yet they issued an address 
begging money to support them, on the plea that, despite 
their efforts to have no strike, they had wont driven into 
one by the conduct of the employers. At one of their 
meetings it was proposed to accept 1s. now, and the 
other in March, ‘That was lost, but yet they put forth a 
— that they would have taken it had the masters 
offered it.” 


Ultimately it was resolved at the meeting, that 
efforts should be immediately made to procure 
workmen, and that the whole of the shops should 
be opened on Monday morning, at the wages of 
30s. per week. A committee of gentlemen was 
appointed to engage workmen in various parts 





of the country. 


vaulted. The building is probably late four- 
teenth century work. Old houses of a later date 
crowd every street of the town, and render it 
one of the most picturesque and curious places 
in North Europe. 





FRANCONIAN CHURCHES. 
TABERNACLES. 


LaTELY, we gave a short description of some 
most remarkable towns and villages in the 


neighbourhood of Wiirzburg, confining the re-| 


marks chiefly to the remains of civil and 
domestic architecture which they contain. In 
this communication we purpose to say a few 
words about the churches and other eccle- 
siastical buildings to be found in the same 
locality. These churches are far more remark- 
able for their richness in furniture than for their 
structural excellence or beauty. Following the 
route sketched out before, we arrive first at 
Heidingsfeldt. 


north side is the lady chapel. Internally the 
nave is ceiled with a flat plaster ceiling; the 
choir transepts and lady chapel are well vaulted. 
There is a very fine tabernacle (Sacraments 
héiuslein) on the north side of the choir near the 
high altar; it is about 25 ft. high, in a fine state 
of preservation, and retains vestiges of old de- 
coration (fig. 1, p. 687) ; on the opposite side of 
choir is a fine bas relief of the dead Christ with 
angels: both of these works date from the close 
of the fifteenth century. In the nave is a stone 
pulpit of most elaborate workmanship, rich in 
“interpenetrating work” and “stump tracery,” 
and some really excellent figures round the base; 
the foliage is very crisp and bold; the date is 
about the year 1,500. There is an old stone 
altar attached to one of the nave piers, the 
frontal is ornamented with sunk panels. The 
font is Cinque-cento. There is a good wooden 

rocessional mace, and some sixteenth-century 
brass candlesticks on several of the altars. In 
the churchyard is an old chancel chapel, with 
the remains of a stone pulpit and cemetery 
lantern attached to one of its angles. There are 
two other churches in the town, but neither of 
them is worth notice. 

The church at Randesachre has a good First 





* See pp. 641, 542, &c., ante, 


The church is a large building | 
consisting of a very plain Early Romanesque | 
nave and aisles, Third Pointed transepts and | 
choir, and a lofty Romanesque tower at the | 
south side of the chancel; the nave and aisles are | 
low and narrow, the choir large and lofty, with | 


long three-light windows in the apse; on the| 
| fontis probably of the same date as the tabernacle. 


whole is covered with decoration and gilding in 
a very perfect state of preservation. The door, 
which is of bronze, is approached by a portable 
wooden stairease. In the choir are some good 
| stalls and a tabernacle of earlier date, with some 
| good carving in the tympanum above the door- 
way. The high altar bears the date 1602; and 
jthough out of place in a Gothic church, 
}is a remarkably fine specimen of cinque-cento 
|carving. The old high altar is still visible at 
the back of the present reredos. It is about 
| LO ft. long, and is ornamented with a series of 


| panels, with a good base mould and cornice. 
| Suspended from the ceiling of the choir are 
three large cinque-cento chandeliers. They are 
of brass, and ornamented with many little 


statuettes. Inthe south aisle is a most remark- 
able bronze font, the basin of which is octagon, 
supported upon four slender shafts and four 
curved and twisted brackets, which meet in the 
centre under the bowl in a large knob, orna- 
mented with four monsters. From this point 
they again diverge and form four feet, each of 
which supports a lion holding a shield. The 
space between the feet is filled with tracery, 
out of which grow brackets supporting evan- 
gelistic symbols. The eight panels round the 
base contain bas-reliefs of the following saints :— 
SS. Mary Magdalen, Andrew, Clare, Henry, 
Killian, Burkart, Catherine, and Barbara. This 


At the west end of the nave is a very deep 
vaulted gallery. There are several old monu- 
mental slabs against the walls, both internally 
and externally, and a very ornamental stone 
cemetery lantern upon a column about 8 ft. 
high. Between the two eastern buttresses of 
the apse is a fine “ Passionsbild.” In the 
churchyard is a very beautiful chapel, with a 
western doorway, adorned with a double row of 
statues and a “ Last Judgment” in thetympanum. 
The windows of the chapel are of three lights, 
very long, and the buttresses have crocketed 
gablets. Below the chapel is a crypt. 

The church at Saltzfeld is very similar to 
that already described at Frickenhausen. The 
churches at Markt Briet and Markt Steft are 
Lutheran, and are internally nothing but a 
conglomeration of pews and galleries. 

Of the five churches at Kitzingen one only is 
worth notice, the Catholic parish church. It 
consists of a nave and aisles, chancel and tower, 
and four small chapels opening into the aisles ; 
two of which are octagon in plan. The south 
aisle is divided into two stories by a stone- 
vaulted gallery running the whole length of the 
nave, the front of which is ornamented with 
pierced stone tracery. There is a very fine 
tabernacle on the north side of the chancel- 
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Fic. 2.—Fourteenth Century House at Boppart. 


arch ; it is about 30 ft. high (see fig. 4), and is 
ornamented with a great deal of carving and 
several figures. We were unable to find out 


older one; but we should think it most probable. 
There are some good stalls in the chancel and 
under the western gallery. 

The parish church at Dettelbach has been 
described in our pages; the Franciscan church 
at the same place contains a pulpit very similar 
in design to that at Heidingsfeldt, only of marble 
instead of stone. 

The parish church at Volkach has been en- 
tirely modernized internally ; it possesses, how- 
ever, a singular font and a “ Passionsbild.” 
The Pilgrimage church, a little way out of the 
town, is very interesting. It is a small Second 
Pointed building, consisting of a nearly square 
nave and an apsidal chancel. The nave is ceiled 
flat with a wooden panelled ceiling, the chancel 
vaulted in stone. On the north side of the nave 
is a curious wooden crucifix, with Evangelistic 
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Fic. 1.—Thirteenth Century House at Boppart. 





represented in fig. 6. There is also a stand for | 


| votive candles, with some good metal work | 
| about it. 

whether the modern altar which stands in front | 
of this tabernacle occupies the position of an | 


| ral monumental slabs. 


symbols painted on the arms of the cross. Oppo- | 
site to this is a curious representation of the | 


rosary; it is carved in wood, and decorated 
with colour; the beads are arranged so as to 


, one of these doves in his “ Mobilier.” 


form a kind of niche round a statue of the | 


Madonna. There are five decades, separated by | previous tothe Reformation, were furnished with 
small bas-reliefs, each representing one of the | metal towers for the 
mysteries. In the chancel is the monument of | consecrated host. 


a knight in full armour, and the little tabernacle 


The buttresses of the exterior of the church 
contain niches with good statues, and on the 
south side are a large “ Passionsbild” and seve- 


It may, perhaps, not be out of the way to 
offer a few remarks upon the tabernacles so often | 
to be met with in the German churches. None | 
of them, as far as we have been able to ascertain, | 


| are of an earlier date than the fourteenth cen- | 


tury, few earlier than the fifteenth; nor do we | 
think that they were used before that period. 

The finest, those at Nuremberg, Ulm, Ratisbon, | 
Nordlingen, and Ochsenfurth, are none of them | 
earlier than the year 1500. At Erfarth and | 
Bonn are specimens as late as the year 1600. It | 
is most probable that previously to the introduc. | 
tion of these sacraments haiislein, the consecrated | 
host was reserved in a dove suspended over the | 
altar, as is still the case in some parts of Italy | 
and Spain, and which is known to have been the 
custom in France. These doves were generally 
made of precious metals, and enriched with 
jewels. M. Viollet-le-Duc gives a specimen of 
Pugin 
says, that the altars of the English churches 





purpose of reserving the | 
This might also have been the case in Ger- | 


many. Some people have expressed an opinion 
that the “ambries,” in the chancels of many 
English churches, were used for this purpose ; 
but it can scarcely be believed that that 
religious sentiment which induced the Germans 


| to build those splendid sacraments haiislein, and 
| the French and Italians to cover their dove- 


shaped tabernacles with costly metal and pre- 
cious stones, would have left the English satisfied 
with a square hole in the wall. Not only is the 
origin and history of these isolated tabernacles 
involved in obscurity, but also the reason for 
their discontinuance ; for although many of them 
are still used, we cannot find an instance of one 
having been erected since the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. They appear to have been 
peculiar to Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Holland ; we are not aware of any examples in 
other countries. At Landshut is a sacraments 
haiislein, occupying the same position that it 
does in modern Roman Catholic altars, with the 
exception that the door is at the back. This is, 
however, the earliest specimen we have ever 
seen of a tabernacle attached to the altar in 
Germany. 


REFERENCES. 


. 1, Tabernacle at Heidingsfeldt. 
2. Tabernacle at Ochsenfurth. 
3. Ornamentation to Door of Tabernacle at 
Ochsenfarth. 
4, Tabernacle at Kitzingen. 
6. Plan of ditto. 
6. Tabernacle in Pilgrimage Church st Volkach. 
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“AULD REEKIE,” SOCIAL AND SANITARY. 


THOUGH much has been written recently and 
remotely anent “ Auld Reekie,” social, sanitary, 
and otherwise, in the pages of the Builder, the 
reflections of you rcorrespondent may not be 
amiss, for cities, like individuals, present many 
aspects for study and comment. 

Edinburgh has been termed, through the fancy 
of some folk, “the modern Athens,” but I con- 
fess to be too cosmopolitan to acknowledge her 
as such. She has her beauties, it is true, 
ancient and modern, in stone; but she has 
also her yesterday and remote vulgarities. 
Athens! eheu! Yes, sure, one can read it in 
the roofless colonnade, on the Calton, and 
the corrugated frontispieces of Princes-street, 
princely though it be. But no matter, Edin- 
burgh is historic and mighty withal, and can 


suffer a puncture for her drawbacks without | 


being highly chagrined at the infliction. The 


hesitate, in destroying one evil if it only lead in 
creating another. 

The underground railways in London, by being 
made available in a special manner by the running 
of early trains for working men, by the issue of 
a weekly return-ticket, are indeed a boon, and 
appreciated as such. 

Most of the flats or dwellings in the low 
streets of Edinburgh, and even in the High- 
street, are wholly unfitted for the habitation of 
any classes of men. Most of the old houses, 
with their long and darksome winding stairs, 
afford a penance and a pilgrimage. Their 
topmost flats are more fitted for the abode of 
some miserable anchorite or Stylite fleeing from 
the face of humanity, than for the habitation 
of a hardy race of industrious men. 

Habit may be a second nature in more things 
than one; but if custom or necessity reconcile 
men to perch themselves in eyries, it is no 
reason why those eyries should be robbed, by 





serrated wheel of time has left its marks upon 
the “old town” that the fast life and fashion of 


the new cannot obscure. It was in the quaint | 
old nooks and the queer old wynds, and the | where back yards are unknown, and their usual 
| conveniences absent, where the water-pipe and 


tortuous thoroughfares of the former, my path 
mostly lay, to my enjoyment and indignation 
betimes. 

My first sight of Edinburgh was not through a 
March dust, but a March frost and snow, some 
two or three years ago; and as | trudged up the 
High-street towards the castle the picture pre- 
sented to my vision was no inviting one. ‘There 
was sludge underneath, and eaves dropping 
icicles overhead, and the thaw had set in under 
the influence of some rain. 
of sorts; but no; 


well; and remembrance also tells me now on this subject, her sanitary salvation may be | and I think some of the letters in the Ti» 


what personal observation told me then,—that 


my illusions respecting ‘“ Auld Reekie”’ were | 


dispelled. I have seen Edinburgh since twice, 
and under more favourable aspects, and the 
panorama each time appeared less grim. As 
I learned more of her past I was tempted 
to forgive much of her present. But there 
is one thing, as an advocate of sanitary re- 
form, I cannot,—the sore neglect of her once 
patrician streets and closes, her ancient glory 
and her present shame. 


Behold them in the Westport, by Lauriston and | 


corporate neglect, of the usual requisites and 
accompaniments appertaining to civilized life. 
Those back-to-back houses in the Old Town, 


baillie or more officious “ Bobbie” will disturb 
you? Eh! But what’s that to me? 

High-street on a Saturday night, to the 
stranger in Edinburgh, is a picture worth seeing. 
From the Iron Church to John Knox’s house, 
ay, and even stretching far adown the Cannon- 
gate, you may see groups of men, hedged 
around some inner circle, or circles, listening to 
some head centre descanting on the topics of 
the hour. Groups of English, Scottish, and Irish, 
separate and distinct, are in serious and jovial 
converse. The gregarian characteristics of each 
nationality that flock under their own henchman 
may be finely studied here. I shall not at pre- 
sent attempt the task of limning them,—the 
lights and shades require a more facile pen than 
mine to reproduce them. 

Of Leith, which acts as the port of Edinburgh, 
much could be said, precisely in a similar man- 
ner, in a social and sanitary way as of the for- 
mer. Foul lanes and alleys, and a river more 
foul when the tide is down. But of noisome 
smells and other indescribable things in the 
living Leith, let us hope that they will soon 
dissolve in the “ Waters of Lethe,” by its con- 





the sink are in the window-box by the fire-side 


| (common reservoirs of all refuse), where slops 
|go down and fetid odours rise; houses with | 
| these “excellent provisions,” built in accord- 
| ance with the botchery of a bad system, are in no 
| wise conducive, I opine, to “ health, wealth, and 
But matters will mend soon, let us | 


| longevity.” 
jhope, when the right men are in the right 
|place. If the practical wisdom of the Lord 


Perhaps I was out | Provost, and the volcanic thunder of her uni- | matter. 
for I remember it too | versity rector,do not move Auld Reekie to action has been the subject of very unjustifiable attack, 


despaired of indeed. 
A word or two, en passant, on other things may 
not be outof place. Commercially, as every one 


| knows, Edinburgh is in no way comparable 
_with Glasgow in manufacturing importance or 


aught else in a general industrial way. 
Education, of course, has its citadel here, and 
law, physic, and the kirk are full of life and 
power; but how pulseless and inert would all be 
if the winged industry of mighty Glasgow took 
flight. The “modern Athens” might put on her 
widow’s cap and mourn her great departed ; her 


the Grassmurket ; walk through them off the | own spirit would have ceased to 


Cowgate to the Pleasance and St. Mary’s Wynd, | 
or adown the Cannongate to the foot of hoary | 
Holyrood, and around and up through the radial | 
arteries and offshoots again. But this is not all. | 
Thousands multiplied by thousands ; Ossa upon | 


Pelion, flat upon flat, of a thick matted working 
population are here “cabinned, cribbed, con- 
fined,” breathing, daily, vitiated air; eating, 
drinking, sleeping, unvisited from year to year 
by one fresh breeze of heaven, to raise a glow on 
the sunken cheeks, or send a thrill of joy through 
their saddened hearts. Health at all hazards 


** Walk the land in earthly glory, 
Hurling a light from height to height, 
Through many a darksome hour before her.” 
The printing and publishing trade of Edin- 
burgh is a source of considerable employment, 


as is also the kindred branch of type-founding. 
|The iron-moulding trades, also, give much em- 
| ployment, but can never, of course, as a branch, 
‘be comparable with the Glasgow trade iu this 
| line. 
| tain Bridge, also, for a time, gave vast employ- 


The American Rubber Company at Foun- 


ment to young women, as well as men, in the 


must be established in these feverish localities, | manufacture of a variety of articles ornamental 
even though it should be heralded by “ van- | and useful, which the utilization of this valuable 


dalism.” Better that ninety-nine houses should 
fall than one useful citizen’s life should be sacri- 
ficed by contagion, that could be prevented,— 
but is not,--to the danger of the entire com- 
munity. 

The project of the present Lord Provost, if 
carried out, will effect a lasting good. Few know 
better the condition and wants of Edinburgh 
than do William and Robert Chambers. Both 
have, intellectually and morally, by their joint 
labours, he!ped to lift their capital to a promi- 
nent position in the eyes of Europe. A social 
and sanitary reformation is yet needed to lift 
her above continual censure and reproach. 

To any one at all conversant with the contour 
of the old town, it must be allowed that impedi- 
ments are in the way; but these are not irre- 
moveable. Streets must come down, wynds must 
be gutted, and angles rounded off; but provision, 
at the same time, must be made for the dis- 
possessed, who will of a certainty be mostly of the 
working community. 

No measure of sanitary improvement can be 
considered advisable or judicious, or even laud- 
able, that neglects the proper housing or settle- 
ment of the working population, whose removal 
unfortunately too often precedes what are called 





improvements. Large masses of the working 
men need to be located in the heart of the city, 
and convenient to the great centre of their 
labour. 

Suburban dwellings may be very healthy and | 
agreeable; but where no means of rapid and | 
cheap transit exist, location and living must be | 
adapted to surrounding circumstances, and cor- | 
porate authority should be slow, or rather: 


material has created. 
Impetus of late years has been given to the 


tinued efforts towards social and sanitary im- 
| provement, apart, or in conjunction, with Edin- 
| burgh. C. H. C. 





RESTORATION AND LINCOLN MINSTER. 


LookING over the Lincoln book, one cannot 
| but be pained to see a gentleman let down his 
| respectable name by publishing such ill-judged 
I hold the opinion that Mr. Buckler 


es and 
| Ecclesiologist are as ill-jadged, intemperate, and 
nearly as silly as Mr. Buckler’s defence. 1] 
wonder they did not act as a warning to him of 
the course to be avoided. Mr. Scott’s inter- 
ference as it is presented to us, has really 
nothing unfavourable to him; but every one 
must have felt long ago that his preaching and 
practice differ widely. I say this without for a 
moment intending any reflection on Mr. Scott’s 
name, and merely to draw attention to the diffi- 
culty which we see he must have constantly 
experienced in reconciling the theory and prac- 
tice of restoration. 

The rules which the Institute published some 
| time since are the merest platitudes. They lay 
down what every one freely admits, but are no 
help whatever when you have old stones and 
mouldings and carvings before you to be dealt 
with to provide for the necessities of church 
room or repair. 

I have looked in Mr. Buckler’s book for an 
account of what Essex did to the west door- 
ways at Lincoln, and, spread over some seventy 
pages, there is a confased description. 1 am 
quite certain that Essex did deal largely with 
this sculpture, and a great deal of the out- 
‘ery against Mr. Buckler ought to be against 
Essex, who, after all, did what he did wonderfully 
| well. AN ARCHITECT. 


building business near and within the environs | 


of the city, and a considerable amount of new | 


building and alteration appears to be in progress. | 
The building trades are the most representative 
bodies in this northern city. They also may be 
said to be the principal soarces of employment. | 
With all the Sabbatarianism that the Scots | 
are said to be possessed of, I can perceive that | 
her industrious classes, as a body, are not | 
adverse to the relaxation of the “ Sunday train,” | 
as is evidenced by their patronage of it weekly to | 
and from Glasgow. So be it. The anathema of | 
the kirk fell lightly on the obdurate heads of the | 
North British, and “the nine days’ wonder ” is at | 
an end. 
The Hibernian element is considerable in and | 
about the Cowgate and other places mentioned ; 
and of those in business in the small shop- 
keeping and brokerage way, their votes at 
election-time are accounted of moment. Many 


a mighty M.P. and civic functionars in robes and | 


office is said to have run after Patrick for his 
vote and interest among his kin, and did not run 
in vain ; and a plumper, without pay or reward, 
was given to him: the only condition was to 
let the “ Mother Church” alone. Happy Pat, 
though an “ exile of Erin,” in the Cowgate, sure 


er read weekly or nightly by 

your own kinsman, in that little hob parliament | 
under the shadows of George the Fourth Bridge ; | 
and can you not talk treason to your heart’s | 
content, in condemnation of Sandy and _his| 
Saxon brother, without fearing that the oblivious 


hear your own pap 





BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your 
articles on the manufacture of “ Black-lead 
Pencils,” and in particular, I am obliged for the 
information as to the distinction, which | 
now find to be fallacious, between plumbago 
and Cumberland lead. There is one hint I got 
from an artist of my acquaintance, which is, 
that although “ plumbago” is very largely used 
in the manufacture of pencils, it is by no means 


}in some cases a disadvantage, but the opposite ; 


as, for instance, in drawing the nude figure 
(small), or in a very small portrait. Used with 
a little red chalk, it makes a very beautiful and 
refined grey, superior to Cumberland lead, which 
|is more black and coarse compared with it. 

I have found that the harder pencils, such as 
HHH, and sometimes HB, have a bright glossy 
look, and if you want to use a B, or BB, over the 
markings of those pencils, they will not work at 
all, the markings of the harder pencils being so 
glossy. Now, » should that be ? Why should 
not the hard and soft assimilate? I think the 





| the better half of it is your own! Do you not | reason is that the hard pencils are made with 


inferior plumbago, and the soft perhaps a mix- 
ture of Cumberland lead and something else, as 
you describe. 

I have seen some beautiful drawings of the 
nude figure with plumbago: they must neces- 
sarily be small, as there is not sufficient power 
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in the material to draw them large. There was 
a head, life size, by Carl Haag, I saw lately, ap- 
ntly drawn with a plumbago pencil, and 
slightly tinted with water-colour, very fine in- 
deed, as a specimen of drawing, but no power in 
it at all, in my opinion. 
For sketching, if you want to shade your 
sketch well, you must use both hard and soft 


pencils ; if only a rough sketch, an HB would 


probably be found the best. AN ARTIST. 





“WISE MEMBERS OF A LOCAL BOARD.” 


Oxe of the gentlemen who published the 


address to the ratepayers of Idle, assuring 
their fellow-townsmen, in order to obtain votes, 


that they would be “ opposed to all schemes of 


levying rates for water purposes,” also “to any 


system of public sewerage, or to any system of 


” 


paving,” these “classes of works” being in 
their opinion ‘‘not needed at all,” sends the 
following statement to explain what was meant: 


** An inexhaustible supply of pure water is at present 
jaid on in the village of Idie from the reservoirs of the 
Bradford Corporation. This water can be sold by agree- 
ment, but no water-rate can be levied for it. This water 
supply has been brought to Idle by myself and friends. 
The local Board has a scheme of its own, and if it were 
carried out of course the Board would have power to levy 
rates in aid of their scheme. We have a supply without 
having to levy rates for it: we object, therefore, to a 
scheme which would have to be aided by rates—and this 
is the point at issue. 

Idle is situated upon a steep acclivity, and is but a 
country village. It has no need of public sewerage works, 
for its night-soil is carted upon the turnip-fields. The 
same remark applies to paving works, which, however 
needed in a large town, are not needed in a country 
village, perched upon a hill side. 

Ronert Scrcuirr:r.” 


| mt 
Even accepting this explanation of their pre- 


posterous statement, we differ in toto from Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s conclusions. 





ABBOTSFORD AND GALASHIELS. 


Str,—From the daily-increasing prosperity of the 
woollen trade of Galashiels, the builders are now more 
busily employed than at any former period, not only in 
ereciing extensive ar 
but the many |} me and substantial-built 
around tell of a step up in the social scale. The rising 
ground opposite the river front of Abbotsford having been 

eed from the Gala estate, a question of taste has arisen 
between the world-wide visitors tothat romance in stone and 
lime, and the “ braw braw lads o’ Gala-water,’’ who (like 
the Galileans of old) do not honour their poet much by 
encroaching on the beautiful seclusion of Abbotsford, 
instead of leaving a few acres, as pictured to the poet's 
eye. Apuny pert baronial sort of a villa is now being 






i 
vuilas 





d more tasteful business premises, | 


established safeguard, that “the committee do not bind 
themselves to accept any of the plans which may be sub- 
mitted.’ 

Now, sir, this committee, with their clerk, must be a 
hopeful set of worthies, to think it possible that any 
builder could, and that any others (we conelude by others 
they mean professionals) wou!/d, send their brains to be 
thus sucked and returned, being ‘‘ found wanting.” 

These gentry have evidently been tanght a lesson by the 
judicious objections raised to the present base system of 
competition by all respectable professional men ; and they 
evidently think they will address their appeal poetic to 
the practical half of the constructive world. 

Let them go, and may they prosper ;—only I should so 
like to ask them per their parish clerk, if, as they apply to 
builders and others for designs, plans, &c., they apply 
to tailors for coffins, and order their swallow-tails and 
knee-breeches of their undertaker ? 

DereNvER OF THE Faitu. 





LOCAL BOARDS AND SURVEYORS. 
CHIPPENHAM. 


Srr,—The Builder lately contained an advertisement for 
a surveyor for the Chippenham Highway District. Out of 
| thirty-six candidates, by a committee appointed for that 
| purpose, three were selected, and were asked to attend 
ithe Board on the 10th inst. The committee sat only 
fon the 7th. One of the three did not actend the Board. 
| Of the two who did attend, one was a surveyor, from 
| South Wales, and the other a small farmer, resident in 
| the district. Canvassing the way-wardens in any way 
| was, according to the advertisement, “‘ strictly prohibited ” 
by the Board. I would call your especial attention to 
| that fact. 

From the first, when the surveyor resigned in con- 
tempt of the Beard, I heard it prophesied that the farmer 
would be elected. He was a tenant of the vice-chair- 
|} man’s, had been canvassing the way-wardens, and had 
received the promises « i j 





f several of the way-wardens—the 
chairman of the Board for one—before even the committee 
sat. Is it not, then, too bad, to advertise at such expense, 
in sO many papers, caus ng so much trouble and anxiety 
to so many candidates; go through the farce of selection; 
and then put us to the expense of paying the travelling 
'expenses of the candidate,—candidates, if the other had 
ttendea f° 

The proceedings of the committee were so that 

even one of themselves protested against them. Does not 

this show the necessity of a central Board, similar in con- 
| stitution to the Poor-law Board? If you will expose 


this affair you will truly oblige a RATEPAYER. 





responsible for the truth of this letter, 





CARRYING TOOLS AND BURDENS IN 
THE STREETS. 





} 


Tue danger and annoyance caused by the 





areless 





interesting the case of Smith Emerton, re- 
ported in your last number. There is a class of 
men who take advantage of a fon! dress or bur- 
den, # dangerous-looking implement, or an 
awkward barrow, to clear for themselves a way 


enclose my card and address, and will be in all ways | 
| borrower to pick out for himself the number of 
| the book he requires; he then hands it to the 


to ran up and down ladders in al! 


carrying of tools by workmen render 


in one instance by the boy who was riding on 
the load. When death or injury has been in. 
flicted upon a passenger (as by the fall of a load 
of empty barrels or of pockets of hops), the 
plea is that they were laden in “the peculiar 
way” customary in the trade. But this hag 
been rightly rejected at law; for if it is not 
customary for loads to fall, some portion of the 
customary security must have been omitted 
where accidents have occurred. M.I1. B.A, 








BOOK INDICATOR FOR FREE LIBRARIES, 


Sizr,—In the exhibition just opened at the 
Agricultural Hall, is a screen containing a large 
quantity of numbers interspersed with the 
names of various authors, and called a “ Book 
Indicator.” I have taken the liberty of calling 
your attention to it, because it is designed to 
obviate a great and serious difficulty in the 
working of free libraries, which, with your kind 
permission, I will endeavour to explain. 

In the first place, I should state that of the 
many institutions designed and intended for the 
| benefit of the working man, none have more 
|surely become a confirmed success than free 
| libraries and news-rooms, particularly in large 
| towns like this; so much so that, I can assure 
| you, sir, your valuable magazine, which ranks 
|among the most popular periodicals, from the 
; time it is placed upon the table upon Saturday 
| morning until the time it is taken off, is seldom 
out of band. But with the borrowers, it is 
found that the great bulk of them flood in be- 
tween the hours of one and two, and seven and 
|nine p.m.; and the result is, that the staff of 
lassistants (more than sufficient for ordinary 
purposes) utterly and entirely fails to prevent 
great and serious loss of the borrowers’ very 
scanty leisure. The indicator, by showing 
only the books upon the shelves, enables the 





assistant, who is thus enabled in a moment to 





| serve him with it, instead of, as at present, having 


of the 
library, until sometimes the whole of the list of 
thirty or sixty numbers is gone through with no 
result, consequent upon the large number always 
in the hands of borrowers. 

Should you deem this article worthy of notice 
in your valuable periodical, it will become known 
to the whole of the librarians of free libraries 
in the three kingdoms, and it will deeply 
gratify me to know that I have so far been 


parts 


erected on an elevated site directly opposite Sir Walter's through the crowded pedestrian traffic of Lon- useful, and smoothed down what at present is a 


cherished pile. A visitor of the Artemus Ward schoo! 
exclaims, *‘‘ Land o’ cakes and brither Scots,’ why thie 
intrusion on the shrine of genius?” and notes down, 
“that for the interest of the woollen trade of Galashiels 
the romance of Abbotsford is fleeced and the prospect 
entirely worsted.” A Pickwickian chiel amongst us, taking 
notes, observes in his diary, “‘ That great spinner of yarns, 
Sir Walter Scott, evidently chose the site of bis material 
romance from its vicinity to the famous yarno-spioning 
and weaving town of Galashiels,” Success to the Tweed 
trade and true taste. 4 








PAINT FROM INDIAN RUBBER. 


Srz,—In your valuable journal (p. 659) it is stated that 
Dr. Briou, a Paris physician, *‘has discovered and 
patented a process for preparing from Indian-rubber an 
enamel paint, dc.,” possessing the peculiar property of 
preventing metallic corrosion or oxidation. The appear- 
ance of this article is calculated to inflict severe pecuniary 
loss upon myself, being the inventor of s similar process 


fully described and set forth in the specifications to her | 


Majesty's Letters Patent granted me, and being respec- 
tively Nos. 2,386, September 29th, 1863, and 2,025, August 
4th, 1565. Although I regret the necessity of combating 
the pretensions of a foreigner, I cannot, in justice to my- 
self or customers, allow the paragraph in question to pass 
unnoticed, more particularly as it affords another instance 
of the existing necessity ior the appointment of a duly 
ualified official to search for prior inventions, and save 
the trouble and expense of re-patenting other persons’ 
ideas, . G. McLHoLiann. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN 
1866. 


Sre,—This old, old misery of competition is—for | 


variety—coming out under a new phage, The ‘* Boards” 
are evidently possessed of some amount of determination 
all, They will ignore the profession of architecture 
entirely. The practical man will answer their purpose 
and therefore they issue a dull or notification in your last 
impression, under the head of competition, as follows — 
“To Buildere and Others —The Burial Board of the 
parish of Twickenham, Middlesex, hereby notify that they 
are desirous (doubtless |} of receiving designs, with plans 
and estimates for the erection of two chapels, a lodge 
entrance and front fencing, &c."’ Then follow mysterious 
instructions as to the cost; and then the well-worn and 


don, trusting solely to the anxiety of the public 
to escape ont of their way. Slaughtermen, 
chimneysweeps, plasterers, and millers’ men 
represent one class of offenders, as the defendant | 
in the above case represents another. In spite | 
of legal prohibition it is not uncommon to meet 
hand-barrows npon the pavement travelling at | 
| racing speed, encouraged, perhaps, by the prac- | 
| tice of taking out children in perambulators, by | 
| which means one child is made to encumber the | 
foot-way more than half a dozen grown-up) 
people. 

Cabmen and drivers of other vehicles fre- | 

| quently assert their precedence in the use of the 
road by refusing to draw rein, and even shout- | 

| ing and cutting with the whip (as I saw last | 
| night) at foot-passengers who may be crossing 
| their track, clearly thinking, with the defendant 
| in the above case, “that it was the plaintiff's 


| duty to have avoided it.” 

| I shall carry to my grave the mark I received 
| twenty years since from a millwright, who was 
| carrying two or three sharp steel chisels, and as 
|he swung his arm cut my hand to the bone. 
| Lately, I passed close to a man who was mixing 
in a crowd, and carrying a small coke stove in a 
tray upon his shoulder, the blinding heat from 
which operated with effect upon one of my eyes, 
at a distance of 3 or 4 inches. 

Everybody can admire the remark of Napoleon, 
who, seeing a lady too little inclined to yield the 
path to a heavily-laden workman, checked her 
| with “ Respect the burden, madam!” but there 
is a fair way and a foul way of carrying all 
| things, and it is well that those who are careless 
of other people’s comfort should know that they 
may have to pay for any mischief they may 
cause. 

Accidents arising from the inefficient tying 
of the loads of railway vans are astonish. 
ingly frequent. I saw in one week—close to 
the Charter House — three cases in which 





very serious and counteracting difficulty in the 
working of these inestimable institutions. 
J. M. Curistir, Librarian. 


Birmingham Free Library. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Wath Church, Shefield.—The gentlemen who 
contributed designs were Messrs. M. E. Had- 
field & Son, Mr. Campsall, and Messrs. Black- 
moor & Mitchell Withers. Eventually the de- 
signs by Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son were 
adopted. The work at Wath Church is to be 
commenced forthwith. 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


Holborn-hill.—Mr. Clifton, the arbitrator be- 
tween the Corporation of London and Mr. Charles 
Meeking, of Holborn-hill, has made his award, 
under which the corporation have to pay Mr. 
Meeking a little over 26,3001. in addition to the 
property they are to convey to him. The sum 
claimed by Mr. Meeking was 110,000. or there- 
abouts, and on the part of the corporation it was 
contended that, having regard to the value of the 
new site Mr. Meeking is to have, they ought not 
to pay him anything, but rather to receive from 
him upon balance of account. It appeared in 
the course of the inquiry before the arbitrator 
that Mr. Meeking’s profits exceeded 20,0001. @ 
year, and the loss from the interruption of this 
very lucrative business during the rebuilding of 
his new premises has, no doubt, largely en 
into the arbitrator’s decision. The settlement of 
this case will put the corporation in possession 
of all the property required for the viaduct down 
to the bottom of the hill except one house, the 





| packages fell from these vehicles, accompanied 


tobacconist’s, at the corner of Shoe-lane. 
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The Bolton Corporation Arbitration.—The cor- 
poration of the borough of Bolton, under their 
recent Improvement Act, granting them powers 
for a large extension in their waterworks, 
ineluded 39 acres 7} perches of land belonging 
to Mr. Peter Richard Hoare, banker, of London. 
The value was to be settled by arbitration, the 
arbitrator being appointed by the Board of 
Trade, who appointed Mr. Hunt the assessor. 
On Saturday morning the town-clerk received a 
telegram from the solicitors of Mr. Hunt, making 
an award of 16,7001. The claim made by Mr. 
Hoare was 37,0001., and the value put on his 
land by Mr. Hoare’s witnesses was, by Mr. 
Thomas Statter, of Bury and Manchester, 
67,3871. 18s.; Mr. Richard J. Lawton, Man- 
chester, 69,8451. Os. 5d.; Mr. T. Fisher, Man- 
chester, 70,138/. 10s. 5d.; and Mr. W. Wilson, 
Manchester, 70,3221. 1s. 2d.: while the witnesses 
for the corporation, Mr. J. C. Blackburne, C.E., 
valaed the land at 9,6671. 3s.7d.; Mr. J. Hamp- 
son, agent to Lord Wilton, 10,2367. 17s.; Mr. J. 
Farrer, Bury, 9,9171. 19s. 4d. ; Mr. Elias Dorning, 
C.E., Manchester, 11,1221. 15s.; and Mr. W. 
Radford, C.E., Manchester, 9,3191. 6s. 10d., 
which was the lowest valuation. It will be thus 
seen that the award is 20,3001. less than the 
amount claimed, 53,4381. 10s. 5d. less than the 
highest value set upon the land on behalf of 
Mr. Hoare, and 41,1371. 18s. less than the lowest, 
and 5,5771. 5s. more than the highest, and | 
7,3801. 13s. 2d. more than the lowest valuation | 
on the part of the corporation. 





Glover is to be lessee, and which is to have 
audience accommodation three or four times 
greater than the present spacious building. 

Galashiels.—Two new mills are now in course 
of completion here, and at Wilderbank Mill there 
is in course of erection a large addition, and at 
Ladhope Mill a large spinning-shed has just 
been finished. But the most important addition 
to the manufacturing resources of the town is a 
new mill, the building of which has been under- 
taken by Mr. Stirling, builder, for the proprie- 
tors of Mid Mill. It is to be built on the tenter 
ground close by the Mid Mill. The local gas 
company intend to remove their works beyond 
the borough bounds, as they require enlarge- 
ment, and objections have been made to their 
continuance on the present site. The cost will 
be abont 14,0001. The profits of the company 
last year were 33 per cent. on the capital, 10 per 
cent. of which was apportioned as dividend, and 
the remainder to reduction of debt. The annual 
consumption of gas has risen from 5,925,500 ft. 
in 1856 to 13,000,000 ft. in 1866. 








NEW DRAINAGE WORK AT HASTINGS. 


A spEciAL meeting of the local Board of | 
Health was held on Tuesday last, to receive the | 
tenders recently advertised in the Builder for 
the construction of new sewerage works. The 
proposed works are from plans drawn by Mr. W. 
Andrews, borough surveyor ; and the object is to 





divert the sewage from the outlets at Warrior- 


square and the Queen’s Hotel, to a point about a! 


The walls are built of old green sandstone, re- 
lieved with bands of red brick, and Ancaster 
stone for the windows, &c., the outline of the 
whole being varied by the high pointed gables, 
the chimney for the stove, and the belfry tower. 
The builder was Mr. Maxey, of Louth. 

Icklingham.—St. James’s Church here has 
been restored under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Bacon & Bell, of Bury St. Edmund’s and 
London, Mr. L. Jackaman, of Bury, was the 
builder employed. The works just completed 
include the clearing away of the old pews, which 
have been supplanted by benches of stained 
pine ; the flooring of the main body of the church 
with black and red tiles, and of the sacrarium 
with Maw’s encaustic tiles, arranged in a geo 
metrical pattern ; the erection of new roofs to 
the south aisle and chancel ; the cleansing of the 
stonework from its coatings of paint and white- 
wash, the columns of the nave being found 
painted black as high as the pews, and above 
that coloured, and spotted with green; and, 
generally, a renovation both of the exterior and 
interior. The great east window, of three lights, 
has been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, the subject represented 
being the Ascension of our Lord. Throughout 
the church the stonework has been restored, both 
inside and outside, and the exterior has been 
generally attended to. The roof has been re- 
leaded where necessary, and the walls repaired. 
A brick parapet harmonising with the tower has 
been removed, and a stone and flint panelled 
parapet erected in its stead. 

Radway.—The new church here has been 
consecrated. It is erected of Hornton stone, 


AN ITALIAN SCREEN FOR SALE. milg and a half from the east end of the town,— | from the design of Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford, 
merely @ pailiative of a present dire abomination. | and is in the Decorated style, with open seats, 

THE Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc is being restored, | It is intended to lay a new brick sewer, for @| calculated to accommodate about 250 persons. 
and the commissioners have determined on | length of about two miles, along the frout of the | The church consists of a nave, north and south 
removing the Italian rood-loft or gallery that; town. The dimensions are 4 ft. by 2 ft. 9 in., | aisles, chancel, north chancel, vestry, south 





separates the choir from the nave, and replacing | and gradually enlarging until the last section is | 
it with a carved wood screen, in accordance with | 5 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. (egg-shaped). The sewage | 
the style (Gothic) of the eathedral. We are! will be received in a covered brick tank to be’ 
asked by the authorities to mention that they | built on the sea shore, under East Cliff, and 
are willing to sell the present structure. It con-| capable of containing a million and a half, 
sists of marble columns of various kinds, and gallons. Hence the sewage will be discharged, | 
bas-reliefs and statues of alabaster. The South | one hour before low water, so as to meet a current 
Kensington authorities might perhaps think it which (in theory) is to carry it far away to the 
worth while to inquire about it. We have a/| eastward before the flowing tide has a perceptible 


photograph of the screen at their service. influence. A 4-ft. iron pipe will be used to allow | 
the sewage to run about three-quarters of a mile 


| out to sea, after leaving the tank. The estimated 
| cost of the work was 24,000l. (including a new 
| groyne, costing upwards of 1,0001., the subject 











FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—Since the Lord Provost’s scheme 
for the improvement of the city was remitted by | 
the Town Council to the Lord Provost’s Com- | 
mittee, the plans have been revised by Mr.) 
Cousin, the city architect, in conjunction with | 
Mr. Lessels, architect—the latter being employed | 
because the health of Mr. Cousin would not per- 
mit him to attend to the out-door portion of the | 
work. The plans, says the Scotsman, have now | 
assumed a very practical form; and not only | 
has the ground been all surveyed, but each 
building that is likely to be interfered with has 
been carefully inspected. In adjusting the plans 
care has been taken to avoid as far as possible 
interference with any costly or serviceable tene- 
ment. Great pains have also been taken to 
secure for the proposed alterations the consent 
of the proprietors whose ground or buildings are 
likely to be interfered with, so as to avert Par- 
liamentary opposition to the bill. 

Penicuik.—The foundation-stone of a United 
Presbyterian Church has been laid here. 

Glasgow.—Over the south door of the nave of | 
the Cathedral there is a piece of tracery of a de- | 
sign similar to that in the heads of the windows 
on this side of the church. For some years it 
has remained without painted glass. No sub- 
scriber could be found to fill it in; and the 
secretary to the committee represented to the 
late First Commissioner, Mr. Cowper, that he 
had no hope of being able to complete this side 
of the church without his aid. Mr. Cowper at 
once agreed to supply the means, and to employ 
Messrs. W. & J. J. Kier to execute the glass, which 
is now in its place, and which harmonises with the 
surrounding windows, to which it is said to be 
equal in execution. The design is necessarily 
ornamental only, but Messrs. Kier have also 
executed a figure of an angel in the Lauder 
crypt, in the first window on entering, which 
completes the series in this part of the crypis. 
In the prospect of a demolition of a 
house in Dunlop-street, a site, it is said, has 
been secured for a new Theatre Royal, at the 
lower end of Bath-street, of which Mr. William 











of a separate contract). The tenders were :— 


Simms & Marten  ..............00« £49,850 0 0 
tg, rR nee 35,950 0 0 
Deis ecitnictcaneronsntsimnascdinastt 34,490 0 0 | 
TEINEE:. ccciacnndnsarrtiediennn 33,700 0 0 
I nis canindsuperemioneneen 26,699 0 0 
Howell (Hastings)  ............006 25,640 0 0 


The latter was accepted, and the work is 
expected to commence almost immediately. 

A new plan of drainage, designed by Mr. 
Bazalgette, at a cost of 5,0001., is shortly to be 
carried out for the adjoining township of St. | 
Leonard’s, which is governed by a different body. 


| 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 
Theddlethorpe (Lincolushire).—The restoration | 
of St. Helen’s Church, Theddlethorpe, near | 
Louth, was commenced in 1864, by the entire | 
rebuilding of the chancel, from the designs of | 
Mr. S. S. Teulon, architect, London. In February | 
of the same year, a report upon the condition of 
the church and tower was made by Mr. G. P.} 
Kennedy, of Glasgow, and from the dilapidated 
and very dangerous state of the tower and aisle | 
walls, restoration was determined upon. Esti-| 
mates were obtained for its entire renovation, | 
and in February, 1865, the work was com- 
menced, andthe nave was roofed in by January, | 
1866, and the church was lately re-opened by the | 
Bishop of Lincoln. The whole has been carried | 
oat by Mr. Richard Ryall, builder, Louth, from | 
the designs, and under the superintendence of | 
Messrs. G. P. Kennedy & RB. Dalglish, of Glasgow, | 
architects. 
Moorby.—All Saints’ Church, Moorby, has been | 
entirely rebuilt, at the sole cost of Mr. J. Banks 
Stanhope, M.P., and opened for divine service. 
The building, which has been erected on the site 
of the old church, is in the Early Pointed style | 
of architecture, and was designed by Mr. Fowler, 
of Louth, architect. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, with a vestry on the south of the latter, 
a porch on the north side of the nave near the | 
west end, and a spirelet at the north-west angle. 





porch, and a tower, the latter intended to be 
surmounted by a spire of 100 ft., which, how- 
ever, is not yet completed. The builders were 
Mr. Watson, of Napton, and Mr. Price, of 
Leamington. 

Hendon.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be erected at Hendon New Town, has 
been laid. The building is expected to cost 
about 3,0007. It is to be of Gothic architecture, 
from a design by Messrs. Austin & Johnson, of 
Newcastle, and comprises a porch, nave, aisles, 
chancel, and vestry. It will be built entirely of 
brick, with stone dressings, and bands of Staf- 
fordshire grey brick. The builder is Mr. R. 
Humble ; while the woodwork, the principal 


| part of which is open benches, is being prepared 
| by Messrs. Peart & Humble. 


Accommodation 
will be provided for 450 people, free. 
Bournemouth (Hampshire).—The foundation- 


| stone of a new church, dedicated to St. Michael 


and All Angels, has recently been laid on Poole- 
hill. The new building is intended to accommo- 
date 400 persons. It will be simple in design, 
and will be 70 ft. long and 47 ft. wide, consist- 
ing of a nave and small chancel, with entrance 
porch. Upright posts will support the roof, 
which, in order to offer an effectual resistance to 
the strong gales to which its elevated position 
will expose it, will be tied together with cross 
pieces of timber. Purbeck stone will be em- 
ployed for the construction of the building. The 
architect is Mr. G. Street. 

Wool (Dorset).—The church here has been 
restored. From the account of the restoration 
in the Dorset Express it appears that with the 
exception of the tower, and a portion of the 
north wall, the edifice has been re-built : as much, 
however, as possible of the old stone has been 
again employed, and where repairing has been 
needed it has been effected with Purbeck stone 
and corresponds with the previous work. Inthe 
re-building of the outer walls Box stone dressings 


| have been inserted, and the new work in the 


interior has been executed in Corsham stone. 
Formerly the chancel was of very small 
dimensions, but now it is 18 ft. in length and 
14 ft. 3 in. broad. A perpendicular window has 
been inserted in the east end. This is filled in 
with stained glass by Mr. Bell, of Bristol. The 
quarries are ornamented with the lily and the 
cross, and have coloured borders. In the centre 
light there is a foliated panel with the Greek 
cross and INRI placed in the angles formed by 
the four arms, and underneath this is the sacred 
monogram, I.H.8. The light on the north side 
has a representation of the pelican feeding her 
young from her breast, and that on the south 
Agnus Dei. In the tracery of the head there 
are two angelic figures, bearing scrolls. Two 
lights have been inserted in the south side of the 
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chancel, the lower part of the easternmost one 
forming a sedilia. These windows have been 
filled with diaphane representing passages in the 
life of our Saviour, and are the work of the Rev. 
F. Newington during hours of sickness. The 
whole of the illuminated scrolls in the church 
were done by the incumbent. The figure-work 
in this church has been jointly done by Mr. 
Boulton, of Worcester, and Mr. Grassby, of 
Dorchester. In removing the wall separating 
the old chancel from the north aisle a stone was 
found which has puzzled the archeologists. It 
is 8 inches square, and has a cavity at each 
of the four corners. These are supposed to have 
contained the sacred crnets used in the celebra- 
tion of the Romish mass, but for that only three 
would be required, and the suggestion is that the 
fourth contained the holy salt. To those learned 
in such matters, says the Express, we doubt not 
the incumbent would be glad to show the stone. 
An organ, by Mr. Walker, of London, has been 
placed in the bay opening out of the chancel on 
the north side. The funds for the restoration 
and enlargement of the church were raised b 
the exertions of the incumbent and his family, 
assisted by the churchwardens, Messrs. 8. Sly 
& Hide. Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, was the 
architect; and Messrs. Wellspring & Son, 
builders, carried out the work. 
Kirkby-in-Ashsfield.—The top stone of the new 
spire of the church at Kirkby-in-Ashfield has 
been laid by the Rev. T. Woodman. 
has been designed by Mr. Stevens, of Derby, the 
architect for the restoration of the church. Mr. 
J. E. Hall, of Nottingham, was the contractor. 





Books Received. 


The Biographical Treasury : a Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. By SamMvEt Maunper, 
13th Edition ; reconstructed, revised, and in 
great part rewritten, with about 1,000 ad- 
ditional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. 
Cates. London: Longmans & Co. 





No biographical dictionary can ever be made 
perfect ; but by repeated revision in numerous 
editions we may have the nearest approach that 
can be made to a really satisfactory work on such 
a subject; and if this cannot now be said of 
Maunder’s well-known biographical dictionary, 
it cannot be said of any in existence. The 
work, with all its still-remaining faults, what- 
ever these may be, is destined, we think, in 
this its thirteenth and greatly-improved edition, 
to have a great sale: it is a valuble work, at a 
moderate price; and, although small in com- 
parative bulk, its type is so economical that its 
eleven hundred pages contain a vast quantity of 
matter. Its present editor is the author of “ The 
Pocket Date Book.” The work has a clever 
frontispiece, designed by J. E. Doyle, and com- 
prising forty distinct full-length portrait figures 
chronologically placed in contemporary double 
groups. The size of the volume is fcap. 8vo., 
and the price 10s. 6d. It is twenty-eight years 
since the first edition was published, and a great 
many names of eminent persons who have died 
within the last quarter of a century have been 
added. In the present edition alone nearly 1,000 
notices of these and others are given, besides 


about 900 which have been rewritten. 





Miscellanea. 


THE Late Fire in Bioomspvry.— At the 
recent fire on the premises of Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen, the builders, which demolished a block 
of building covering about 10,000 square feet, 
and damaged adjoining houses, a great loss was 
sustained in furnitnre and clothing by the oecu- 
piers of rooms or floors in those houses, in addi- 
tion to an estimated loss of nearly 2,0001. to the 
workmen in tools, &c. Fortunately this latter 
has been met in a great measure by insurance or 
funds from Benefit Clubs—but still, after all 
curtailment, it is found that the joint deficiency 
to tenants and workmen cannot be placed at 
Jess than 1,300. An appeal is made to the 
public for the purpose of raising funds to meet 
80 heavy a loss to persons who can ill afford it, and 
we trust it will meet with that hearty response 
it justly deserves. Mr. Tuckett, of 66, Great 
Russell-street, churchwarden of Bloomsbury, 
acts as treasurer. Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 
we see, have given 1001., and Mr. T. H. Wyatt, dl. 





y | 


Mancuester Institvtion.—The exhibition of 
modern paintings and other works of art will be 
opened to the public this day. 


Tre Statue oF CANNING IN PALACE-YARD.— 
By aslip of memory we attributed this statue in 
our last to Chantrey: the sculptor was the late 
Sir R. Westmacott. 


Tue MaNncuesteR AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS. 
The members of this association in Manchester 
had an aggregate gathering there on last Thurs- 
day week. About 3,000 walked in procession 
through the leading thoroughfares with music 
and banners. 


Onrruany.—We mention with regret the death, 
on the 7th inst., of Mr. John Barnett, architect, 
at the comparatively early age of 56. Of some 
of Mr. Barnett’s works in the City of London 
we spoke very recently. He was the district 
surveyor for part of Marylebone.———On the 6th 
inst., Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, whose works 
|on the Beautiful are well known, died at 


| “ ; 
| Morningside. 





| THe Satrorp Surveyorsuip.—A candidate 
| complains that a “nephew of the borough sur- 
| veyor” was chosen. This is of itself no argu- 
| ment against the corporation. If he be a com- 
| petent man, his relationship ought certainly not 
|to standin his way. If an incompetent person 
| were elected merely because he was a nephew, 


The spire that would be a different thing ; and a thing not | 


unknown in classical times, when it was 
| nepotism. 


| Portsmovra Boroven Surveyor. — Certain 
| charges having been made by members ofthe 
| Portsmouth Local Board, in connexion with 
| Messrs. Easton & Amos, against the borough 
| surveyor, Mr. L. Angell, that officer sent in his 
resignation. The Board, however, were not con- 
tented with this, but at their last meeting 
dismissed him by a formal resolution. The chief 
charge against the surveyor is, so far as we are 
informed by a statement sent to us for publica- 
tion (being ex parte we decline compliance), 
that he had requested the contractors about to 
tender for the borough works, to add 10 per cent. 
to their estimates,—for his own personal ad- | 
vantage his opponents would contend. The 
surveyor denies “ emphatically, the substance of 
the charge.” 


Tue Mancuester ALBERT MEMoRIAL.—The 
Queen, with kindly expressions, has declined 
the invitation to open the Manchester memo- 
rial, proposed for next month. This memorial 
is now completed with the exception of the 
iron railings, which Mr. Skidmore has in 
hand. The following inscriptions for the me- 
morial have been approved:—Facing Peter- 
street—“ In grateful acknowledgment of public 
and private virtues.” Towards the new Town- 
hall—* Albert, Prince of Saxe Gotha, Consort of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria.” Towards Cross- 
street—“ Erected by the inhabitants of Man- 
chester.” On the Deansgate side—* The statue 
was presented to his fellow-citizens by Thomas 
Goadsby, mayor of Manchester, 1861-62.” The 
whole of the funds requisite for the completion 
of the memorial, amounting to 6,4001., exclusive 
of the cost of the statue, have been subscribed. 
The position of the monument seems to us much 
to be regretted. 





Beurstinc or A RESERVOIR EMRANKMENT.—The | 


|} embankment of a reservoir, situated at Brushes | 
| Clough, near Oldham, and which forms part of | 


the waterworks system of that borongh, gave 
way last week at the inner entrance of a culvert | 
|near its bottom. The area of the reservoir is 
5 acres, the depth 45 ft., and its capacity 
, 40,000,000 gallons. Owing to the recent heavy | 
|rains the reservoir was full, and surplus water | 
| was being carried off by the by-wash. As/| 
| speedily as possible about thirty men were set 





Tue DrarnaGE or WINCHESTER. — The local 
board, after years of hard struggle by sanitary 
reformers, have unanimously adopted the prin. 
ciple that the city ought to be drained, and that 
premiums of 150/., 1001, and 501. should be 
offered to engineers for the best plans for doing 
the works and utilising the sewage. 


Removat or Starns.—Chloroform is said to 
remove stains from paint, varnish, and oil, 
Every one knows that care is requisite in the use 
of chloroform. As little as possible should be 
used, and the work should not be done in a close 
place, but where the vapour will be rapidly 
carried off. Another fluid recommended for the 
same purpose is a mixture of six parts of strong 
alcohol, three parts of liquor ammonia, and a 
quarter part of benzole. 


Gas.—The Western (Metropolitan) Gas Com. 
pany have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 
| per annum for the past year. Since their reduc. 
tion of price 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet their re- 
ceipts have increased 4,8521. over the previous 
year. The profits for the year amounted to 
31,4281., and 2,262l. were carried forward after 
the dividends were deducted.——-The Wolver- 
hampton Gas Company have declared a dividend 
| for the last half-year at the rate of 10 per cent. 
|perannum. The increasing demand for gas is 
| to be met by the erection of a new gasometer at 
| the Stafford-road works. 





| “Music Haty Provivent Frrenpiy Society.” 
| At a public meeting convened for the purpose, 
it has been resolved “That an institution be 
‘established, called the Music Hall Provident 
and Friendly Society, for the purpose of building 
almshouses, and affording relief to such neces- 
sitous or decayed members of the music-hall 
profession who shall have been for a certain 
time connected with the profession.” It was 
announced that a piece of land for the erection 
of almshouses had been all but given them, and 
many handsome donations had been promised. 
Why this constant division and creation of new 
societies ? Why not join, for example, The 
Dramatic, Musical, and Equestrian Sick Fund ? 


Fatat Exprosion IN Cuatuam Dockyarp.— 
A sad disaster has occcurred in Chatham Dock- 
yard by the explosion of a large boiler, by which 


| two men were killed on the spot, three so badly 


hurt that apprehensions were felt that they 
would not recover, and thirty others more or 
less seriously hurt. The disaster occurred in a 
boiler-house contiguous to the metal mills, and 
adjoining the old steam-hammer. There were 
two boilers in this house, side by side. From 
some cause, as yet unknown, one of these 
boilers exploded with terrific violence, destroy- 
ing the building in which it was situated, and 
scattering destruction around. The massive 
front wall of the boiler-house was completely 
razed, forming a beap of ruins, and all was 
wrecked in the boiler-house, which presented a 
mere mass of shattered iron, stonework, and 
bricks. It is said that the boiler which exploded 
had been in use for sixteen years, and was very 
thin in parts. 


Tetrcrarnic.— A contemporary says, with 
reference to the Atlantic Telegraph, — “ The 
cable almost annihilates both time and space. 


_ Liverpool is now within one hour of New York. 
|Mr. R. Stuart, the energetic and intelligent 


agent of the Associated Press of New York, was 
in London on the 14th of August. He tele- 
graphed to his clerk in Liverpool to send a 
telegram to New York detailing the incidents of 
the day’s work in London and Liverpool. The 
news was transmitted at tio o’clock, and at 
three o'clock it appeared in the New York even- 
ing papers.” The transmission of messages 
from Europe to America in a few hours is & 
most wonderful thing; but our contemporary, 


to we fear, loses sight of the difference of clock- 


| work in removing obstructions to the course of | time between Liverpool and New York. Though 
| the water, and it flowed towards a place called | a message sent at two p.m. from Liverpool ap- 


| Goats, inundating several fields and, finally, 
| getting into a stream which flows towards Miln- 
row and Rochdale. 
out 


Fortunately the culvert held | one hour to do so. 
against the pressure of the water sweeping | it appears, have confirmed the concession for the 


| pears in the New York papers at three p.m., it 
does not follow that the message has only taken 
The Prussian Government, 





through it, and thus the safety of theembankment | construction of a submarine telegraph line from 


was ensured. 


Several houses were flooded, and | the English to the Hanoverian coast, granted by 


roads torn up, a great mass of stone and earth | the Hanoverian Government to Reuter’s Tele- 
| being swept from the hill slopes along which the gram Company, and have further conceded to 
| water escaped. The cause of the rupture has|the same company the exclusive privilege of 
not yet been ascertained, but it is supposed to constructing iand lines, which will bring the 
| have arisen from a portion of the puddle wall | wires into direct communication with the entire 


| having 


given way, and allowed water to escape | Continental telegraphic system. 


The cable, 


| into the culvert, above which the embankment | which contains four conducting wires, will be 


| appears to bave settled to a considerable extent. | in full working order by the 1st of October. 
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Tue Workine Men’s Concress at GENEVA. 
Clerkenwell supplied a working man competent 
to preside at an international congress,—Mr. 
Jung, watch-maker, of Northampton-square, 
London, and one of the seven delegates from 
London. Jung is a Switzer by birth, and speaks 
French and German from his earliest years. A 
residence of ten years in London has civen him 
an almost equal facility in the use of the 
English language. 


Tue Joun Darton Centenary. —Wednesday 
in last week being the centenary of the birth of 
John Dalton, the chemist,—the discoverer of 
the atomic theory,—the occasion was celebrated 
in Carlisle by a public dinner. Dalton being a 
Cumberland man, having been born at Eagles. 
field, near Cockermouth, in that county, the 
celebration was purely of a local character. The 
chairman delivered a short address, in the 
course of which he sketched the life of Dalton 
from the time when at Eaglesfield he wound 





bobbins for his father, who was a weaver, to the 
time when his meteorological researches brought | 


him into notice in Manchester, where his disco- | 
very of the atomic theory made him famous. | 


| three years and free admission to the respective 


Tue Mortatity.—According to the Registrar- 
general, the annual rate of mortality last week 
was 23 per 1,000 in London, 24 in Edinburgh, 
and 30 in Dublin; 21 in Bristol, 21 in Birming- 
ham, 53 in Liverpool, 28 in Manchester, 26 in 
Salford, 22 in Sheffield, 29 in Leeds, 21 in 
Hall, 34 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 23 in 
Glasgow. 


Bury St. Epmunps. —The alterations and 
additions to the Athenzum building,—viz. the 
entire re-arrangement and decoration, the ball- 
room, and the erection of an orchestra, artistes’ 
rooms, &c., &c.,—have commenced, under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Bacon & Bell, architects. 
The contracts, in the first instance, amount to 
6001. A new front bas been designed for the 
building, and a new museum, &c., in connection 
therewith, which have received the approval of 
the committee. 


Science anp Art Department. — The royal 
exhibitions to the Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn-street, and the Government School of | 
Science, Dublin, consisting of 501. a year for | 





Grosvenor Horet, CuHEstEr.—We have to 
add to our notice of this building that the stables 
and harness-rooms were all furnished by Mus- 
grave, Brothers, of Belfast, with their improved 
patent fittings. 


Tue Suppry or Water.—A case, “ Spalding 
v. The East London Waterworks Company,” was 
heard before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, at the 
Sheriff’s Court. The plaintiff sought to recover 
5l. damages, which he had sustained because of 
the company’s refusing to supply him with 
water. He had rented a house the late tenants 
of which had left the water-rate in arrear. The 
supply was cut off, and the company refused to 
lay the water on again until the plaintiff paid 
the rate due from his predecessor. After the 
case had been argued, Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
delivered judgment against the company. 


GovERNMENT Arp To ARTISTS IN FRANCE.— 
The list of pictures, statues, busts, and other 
works distributed on the occasion of the late 
Imperial f¢te is along one. In addition to the 
works purchased for the galleries of Versailles 


}and the Luxembourg, pictures and statues were 








One topic touched upon was Dalton’s colour- 


blindness, which made blue, purple, pink, and | 


crimson appear blue to his vision. This pecu- 
liar defect of the visionary organs became 
known among foreign philosophers as “ Dal- 
tonism.” 


ABOLITION OF NIGHTWORK IN THE BAKING 


| schools, which are awarded by the Science and | sent to no less than 112 local museums. The 
| Art Department after the May science examina- | portrait painters received orders during the 
| tions, have this year been awarded as follows :— | year for full or half-length portraits of the 
| Those to the Royal School of Mines to German | Emperor or Empress for thirty-eight subprefec- 
Green, aged 14, monitor at the Lower Islington | tures, thirty-four hétels de ville, the Polytechnic 
Public School; and Frederick J. M. Page, aged | School, and the asylum at Charenton. At a 
| 17, son of a carriage-builder, London. Those to| moderate calculation, the number of works 
the Government School of Science have been | ordered or purchased by the Government for 


TRADE.—There is not a single trade, we do | gained by Charles G. Stewart, aged 16, chemist, | public institutions during the single year could 
believe, in which workmen suffer more hardship, Camden-town, London; John M‘Allan, aged 22, | not have been far short of 300. 


as regards long and untimely hours of labour, chemist’s assistant, Dublin; and Stewart Wil- 
than in the baking trade. Their business, more- liamson, jun., student of the Roy 


over, is well known to be an unhealthy one even 


at the best, so that the poor fellows have a 


double evil to cope with. It is earnestly to be 
hoped, therefore, that they will be successful in 
their present endeavour to shorten and re-arrange 
their hours of labour. A meeting of journeymen 
bakers has just been held in St. James’s Hall, 
for the promotion of that purpose, Mr. J. A. 
Smith, M.P., in the chair, when a resolution was 


al College of | THe Late Surveyor oF MaryLEBONE.—A 

| meeting of ratepayers of Marylebone took place 
'on Friday evening, the friends of the late Mr. 
Robert Scace, chief surveyor of Marylebone, to 
consider the propriety of erecting a memorial to 
his memory. Mr. T. H. Filmer presided, and 
there were present Messrs. Soden, Carr, Francis, 
King, Hallett, F. Wilson, Cooke, Andrews, 
Downes, &c. On the motion of Mr. Carr, 
seconded by Mr. Soden, it was resolved that 


Chemistry, London. 


| Torgvay Scnoor or Science anp Art.—This 
institution was formally re-opened for its second 
session on Wednesday evening, the 5th, when the 
prizes gained by the pupils at the examination | 
were presented by Lady Palk. The distribution 
took place within the School of Art building, the 
walls of which were covered with specimens of 








unanimously passed, to the effect that the pre- art-study. The chair was taken by the president 


sent system is unjust and injurious, and calling 
on the meeting to bring about a total and un- 
conditional abolition of nightwork, by reducing 
the hours of Jabour to from five o’clock in the 
morning until five o’clock in the afternoon. 


present. Considerable satisfaction is felt in the 
neighbourhood from the circumstance that one 
of the four medals given to the kingdom in the 


Tak DratnaGe oF Boston IN LINCOLNSHIRE. | the pupils of this school, Mr. Martin Fradd. 
The local board of Boston have printed and Mr. Holmes, the art-master, and Mr. Viccars, 
circulated — Report of Mr. W. H. Wheeler master in science, were complimented. 

(their surveyor) on the drainage of the town on 

the east side of the river”? Mr. Wheeler pro- | A Raitway Sreper-Carriace System. — A 
poses the construction of a main outfall sewer, Frenchman has just constructed a railway be- 
commencing in Main-ridge, near the end of Pen- | tween Paris and St. Germain, in which carriages 
street, and discharging its contents into the glide along like sledges without the aid of wheels. 
haven a short distance above Mand Poster Sluice, This invention is due to a French engineer, M. 


with branch drains radiating from this as a Girard, and is founded on an old principle, viz., 
The cost he estimates at 3,5001., or a that a layer of water introduced between two | 


centre. 
rate of 4d. a pound for thirty years. The metal surfaces enables them to glide on each 
utilization of the sewage has difficulties in the other with as little friction as a slab of ice on 
way of it on account of the low level of the town, the polished surface of a frozen lake. The car- 
and the expense of pumping, but the new scheme Tiages are fitted on slides, which fit upon rails of 
would not require alteration if in fature this @ peculiar construction, © By simply turning a 
should be resolved upon. ‘The Lincolnshire | tap, a stream of water is introduced between the 
Herald warns the inhabitants that if they do not slide and the rail, and a gentle motive power 
speedily resolve on some system of draining their | being applied, the carriage, mounted on the 
very unhealthy town, Government will order it | Slide, shoots forward with great speed. By 
to be done at their cost, and without much regard decreasing the quantity of water thrown on the 
for economy in the outlay. | rails, the speed may be diminished ; and by 
‘ 2 : | shutting off the supply altogether, the train can 
IGNorance 18 DeatH.—At Newbridge, Ireland, | instantly be brought to a stand-still. Hitherto 
some labourers were engaged in clearing out a| only horses have been used as a motive power. 
tank of liquid manure, when, having reached a| 
thick sediment at the bottom, they proceeded to} Accipent.—The boundary wall separating the 
shovel it out. The first man who descended into | premises of a new warehouse in course of erec- 
the pit and stirred it instantly fell down dead, | tion from the back of a row of houses forming 
being suffocated by the effluvia, and four of his | Angel-street, Manchester, lately gave way and 
companions who went successively down to assist | fell, killing one person and inflicting severe 
shared his fate. The five poor men perished in scalp wounds upon another. The wall, which 
as many minutes, one after another, as they|was about 12 yards in length and 10 ft. in 
entered the pits. A noble instance of courage | height fell in one mass. The distance between 
and self-possession in connexion with this acci-| it and the back doors of the cottages was only 
dent deserves to be recorded. Warned by the| three or four paces, so that the falling bricks 
terrible fate which had befallen their companions, | smashed the windows, and the délris choked the 
the men who were at the top of the tank were | doorways. The wife of an artisan was washing 
afraid to venture down to recover the dead | in the back yard when the ruins fell in, crushing 
bodies. A young fellow named Smith, however, her to death almost on the spot. The wall was 
volunteered to descend. Some persons endea-| one of very old erection, and it is supposed that 
voured to dissuade him, but he said, “I know/ the foundation, which at the best of times was 
how I’ll do it,” and, procuring a rope, he fas-| bad, gave way, partly through pressure caused 
tened it round his body, and, inhaling a supply | by the earth thrown inwards in building the 
of pure air, he suspended respiration until he n 
descended rapidly and drew up one of the bodies. | rains. Outwardly, towards the back of the cot- 
His example was quickly followed by another tages, the wall had nothing to shore it up, while 
man, by whose aid they were all brought up. | inwardly the earth had been piled up against it 
Truly “knowledge is power.” | to a height of several feet. 








of the school, Mr. A. B. Sheppard; Sir L. Palk, 
bart., and other friends of the school being 


Science department has been obtained by one of | 


ew warehouse, and partly through the recent | 


a monument be erected to the memory of the 
late Mr. Scace, in Finchley Cemetery, in con- 
sideration of his long, active, and useful services 
as parish surveyor, and that the vestry be re- 
quested to allow the use of the Court House for 
a meeting to carry out the object. 


Waterworks For Srtico.—The Slizo Inde- 
pendent says,—“ Our countryman, Sir John 
| Benson, has supplied the city of Cork, very 
| cheaply, by pumping water from the Lee to a 
reservoir over the city. St. Louis, with a popu- 
lation of 190,000, gets its water in pipes from 
the Missouri, eleven miles distant, the water 
being pumped by powerful engines to the top of 
a hill 500 ft. over the river, where there are 
immense reservoirs cut in the centre, and bricked 
in the inside, the depth being 26 ft. Chicago is 
also supplied with lake water pumped in the 
same way into a tower that rises 100 ft., as 
there is no rising ground round the city. Now, 
a reservoir might be made at the Green Fort to 
which the water might be pumped from the lake 
by a stationary engine of 30-horse power, or by 
| the water power of the distillery ; this would be 
| the cheapest mode of supplying the town. We 
|should obtain Sir John Benson’s advice as to 
ithe best mode of getting good water into all 
our houses.” Why don’t they do so at once ? 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| THe IncrEASE or Mortatity In Liverr 
| In spite of the stormy and cooler weather, the 
| increase of mortality in Liverpool from cholera 
!and other diseases, is both distressing to the 
inhabitants and puzzling to the authorities, and 
| the opinion appears still to prevail that there 
must be something wrong in the census returns 
| on which the estimates of mortality are based. 
| Some discussion on this subject has taken place 
| at the weekly meeting of the local health com- 
mittee, but it is considered unadvisable at pre- 
sent to make fresh arrangements with relation 
to ascertaining the real population of the town. 
As an explanation of the fact that the death- 
return of Liverpool is greatly above that of 
Leeds, the next unhealthiest town in the king- 
dom, it was stated that in Liverpool the returns 
have reference solely to deaths in the town 
proper, while in most other large centres of popu- 
lation the return includes the deaths within a 
radius of six miles from the centre of the town, 
including, of course, the healthy suburbs. Still 
this cannot account for a relative increase of 
mortality compared with the previous returns 
from Liverpool itself, and based on the same 
district population as be’ore. 
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A CaTrenrat at Invernrss.—An Episcopalian 
or English Church cathedral is being built at 
Inverness, at a cost of 12,8001. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is to lay the corner-stone in 
October, and the building, it is expected, will be 
opened in 1869. 


DrErentnc or THE Seine.—The Jowrnal de 
Rouen learns from Paris that the Government 
has just given orders to commence works for the 
deepening of the Seine between Paris and that 
city, so as to secure a uniform depth of about 2 
métres (64 ft.). The expense of these works is 
estimated at 6,500,000 fr. 


American Pyramip.—An American paper 
states that a party of five young men, while on 
an exploring expedition recently along the 
Colorado river, discovered an immense pyramid 
on a barren plain. It was composed of layers 
of stone from 18 in. to nearly 3 ft. in thickness, 
and from 5 ft. to 8 ft. in Jength. It had a level 


top of more than 50 ft. square, though it was | 


evident that it had been completed, and that 


some great convulsion of nature had displaced | 


its entire top, as it was lying on one of its sides, 
a hnge and broken mass, nearly covered by the 
sand. 


LEAMINGTON INDEPENDENT CHaprt.—The in- 


terior of this chapel has been entirely renovated, | 


at a cost of about 3001., by Mr. Ebenezer Goold, 
of Wellington-street. The pulpit has been 
lowered, and removed about 7 ft. backwards. 
By this arrangement, additional space has been 
secured, and the stained-glass window in the 
north wall has been brought out into prominence. 
The pulpit itself has been repainted and gilded, 
the colours being white and gold. The reading- 
desk in front is in the same style. The fronts of 
the galleries are in imitation of oak, the mould- 
ings having been pricked in with colours of gold 
and maroon. The walls are sage green, and 
the columns supporting the galleries green, with 
white caps. The ceiling is decorated in lavender, 
red, gold and light buff colours. The north 


wall has the inscription, “Holiness becometh | 
Thine house, O Lord, for ever,” on a maroon | 


ground. 
A Mortar.—M. Artus proposes a method of 


preparation by which the process of silication | 


is much favoured; thus, it is said, a mortar 


may be prepared which becomes as hard as) 


cement, does not crack in setting, and may even 
be used as a hydraulic cement under water. 
His process is the following :—Take good slacked 
lime, and mix it with the utmost care with sand 
finely sifted. Mix the sand thus prepared with 
finely powdered quicklime, and stir the mixture 


thoroughly. During the process the mass heats, | 


and may then be employed as mortar. Of course 
the mixture must be made just as it is to be 
used. One part of good slacked lime was mixed 


with three parts of sand, and to this was added | 


three-fourths of its weight of finely-powdered 
quicklime. 


so hard, that a piece of sharp iron would not 


attack it. In two months it had become as hard | 


Ann. du Génie Civil, | a 
( ‘ : | Wells. Mr. Bidlake, architect :— 
| 


as the stones of the wall. 
Zeitung des Ver. Deutsch, Eisenbahn-Verwalt.) 


? 


Tue Impertan Horer, Jersty.—This new 
hotel has recently been opened. 
which was erected from the designs of Messrs. 


The mortar thus made was used in | 
a foundation-wall, and in four days had become | 


| 


Medland & Maberley, of London, the architects of | 


| For constructing an outer line of sea defence, new 





Synacocue «N Bertry.—The new synagogue 
here has been consecrated. The facade is in 
the Eastern style of architecture, surmounted 
by three mosque-like domes, and abuts upon 
the street. The splendid interior is of great 
| size, and fashioned according to Moorish archi- 
|tecture on the model of the Alhambra. The 
| walls, the pillars, and pointed arches, covered 
| with carving of delicate workmanship, rise high 
re support a roof heavy with mouldings and 
|interlacery of pattern, which, as well as the 
| sides, the columns, and the vaulted arches, is 
| picked and adorned with a variety of colour, at 
once solemn and gorgeous. Near the end of the 
| internal synagogue, furthest from the entrance, 
raised on a marble platform, stands a Moorish 
'dome supported upon four colamns, each about 
'18 ft. high, round which twine, on a white 
| ground, golden vine-leaves, the dome itself being 
| decorated with white and gold; from the centre 
'of this dome hangs a small red lamp; above the 
dome hangs a chandelier full of lights. This 
synagogue is said to be the largest and most 
beautiful place of worship at present possessed 
by the Jews in any part of the world. 








TENDERS 
For eonstroeting sewers, &c., at Streatham and Tooting, 
forthe Wandsworth District Board of Works, and keeping 


in repair for one year. Mr. James Barber, surveyor. 
















Quantities by Mr. D. W. Young :— 
OUEE,,.;sc-asvanmmantevininisttentnieiis -». £65,712 0 0 
BEE Oe EOI cecsisocsccheeseasees 56,464 0 0 
POU. oi. ccs setisemtinresiwetinsceeied 49,999 0 0 
SRRTOL:. cosinictntbiintavicescmuban 49,509 0 0 
UIIIUL: . ccnivishsesnivivictasinivanlinesiaitts 48,760 0 0 
NN BE SIDS rinideerbuictsncntnstnninlic 5 0°06 
DORIUD .ctccuinnenusiinincanitiine . 4,000 0 0 
i eee . 46,930 0 0 
Hiscock & Williams . 4,500 0 0 
Lonergan ........000 44,336 0 0 
Thackery 4,111 0 0 
PDOED psacecusuidcameiewk «»- 41,709 0 0 
j Whittick (accepted) .............+ . #50 0 0 





| For Clapham sewers, for the Wandsworth Board of 









| Works. Quantities supplied by Mr. Young :-— 
i POO oc ctennintvnlanesverineeetil £27,099 0 
Bloomfield 27,331 0 0 
Biackmore 27,000 0 0 
ID virvccarsustenssiseveciascigns ew 
Hiscock & Williams............... 26,500 0 0 
DO Se, ree 25,300 0 0 
Wigmore (accepted)............... 22,835 0 0 
For rebuilding the George Inn, Fulham. Mr. A, 
Moseley, architect :— 
jigmore (accepted) .,........068 - £1,750 0 0 





For s new warehouse, at Wolverhampton, for Messrs, 
Briscoe. Mr. Kidiake, architect :— 
Cockerhill & Sons .............00008 £1,310 0 0 





For a new Wesleyan chapel, at Hadley. Mr. Bidlake, 
architect :— 





Millington & Soms .......c0..0...cceees £542 0 0 
For a new india-rubber factory, at Leicester, Meésrs. 
Bidlake & Tait, architects :— 
Se ks I ccctvtcutnmtsstiiai £3,173 0 0 





For a new church at Bradley, dedicated to St. Martin. 
Mr. Bidlake, architect :— 
Nelson 





For new markets at Dawley. Mr. Bidlake, architect :— 
ee £2,160 0 0 





Vor a villa residence, at Wolverhampton, for Mr. J. 


IO BS BOG iv ictsccontstsvessetncnes £2,008 0 0 





For additions to the Grammar-school at Brewood. Mr, 


The building, | Bidlake, architect :— 


 cicidinieniveiacubenscgesvitbertdy £1,188 0 0 


the “Westward Ho!” Hotel, near Bideford, is! groynes, branches to old groynes, and other works con- 


constructed somewhat on the general plan of 
the letter E, the centre stroke of which forms 


the portico, and the upper and lower the two. 


wings. Facing the main entrance is the prin- 
cipal staircase, which is of Portland stone, with 
balusters and handrails. On the ground-floor 


are the coffee-room and table d’héte room, both | 


of which are upwards of 50 ft. in length, 32 ft. 
in width, and 26 ft. in height. They are deco- 
rated with Corinthian pilasters, supporting a 
moulded cornice and a coned ceiling. On this 
floor, besides the manager's room, there are 
several suites of rooms, together with a reading- 
room. On the first-floor, there is a ladies’ 
drawing-room, with ante-room attached, and 
several bed and sitting rooms en suite. The 
smoking-room and billiard-rooms are both upon 
this floor, but approached by a separate stair- 
case. The two upper floors are wholly occn- 
pied by bed-rooms, with bath-rooms. The 
basement-floor contains the kitchen, &c. In the 
hotel about 100 beds can be put up, and a cot- 
tage on the grounds has been fitted up with 
bed-rooms. A large ice-house bas also been 
constructed. 


| nected therewith, forthe Worthing Local Board of Health. 
| Mr. Joseph Longland, surveyor. 


Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Rake & Ranwell :-— 





Alternative totals, including spe- 
cified portions of Groynes. 
| Oak. | 








Fir. | Elm. | Beech, 

Ee Renee a re £15,042 £14,380 £14,351 |£14,351 
be a | 10,200 | 8,780 5, 868 8,963 
IE ss siiccniscevniaceupel | 8,759 | 7,762| 8,116| 7,859 
Ee | 9,300] 8,250) 8,500 | @ 8,350 
Bushby ....... | 7,314) 6,849! 6,849] 6,673 
Lawrence® ............... 6,960 | 6,220! 6,500] 6,296 








~ * Accepted for oak. 
For the alteration and additions to the Grange, Lol- 
| worth, and the erection of six cottages at Swavesey, 
Robert Hutchinson, architect :— 

Allen & Smith ............ccssecrse. £1,001 0 0 


MINOR sccadcbocracucoudieGlied 1,510 0 0 
Bunting & Bom ..,......sccccssecsorees 1,508 10 6 
PE: insrnkcrctectridnincbeisieing 1,385 0 0 


_For alterations at the Home and Colonial Schools, 
Gray’s-inn-road. Mr. W.A. Baker, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn :—= 













SONNE AP COs : Sevcthpiedinabirseaieanidiegsh £1,684 0 0 
OT he 1,658 0 ® 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,625 0 0 
BOUGCE  arconsvstsvceniacbineinae 1,476 0 0 


For work to be done in the completion of the N 
Mr. Teale, arch wnt 


Schools, Doncaster. itect :— 






MEI «x ccxcssonchsiinpeaphieevninnsle .. £4,959 0 0 
Wood & Son. . 4,920 0 0 
Kirk & Parry . 4,850 0 0 
Fn AO en eae 4,376 7 6 
PTEEE ncctettossisinhinpenpeninemmvanane 4,328 4 6 
Atteron ..... sivetedsebsestbavancdennesis 4,316 0 0 





For building a villa residence, at Hitehen, Herts, for 
Mr. Joseph Bennett. Mr. Watson, architect :— 





With With 

Porches. Verandah. 
a seeoeee £1,257 11 0 .., £1,334 19 0 
Twelvetrees ‘ _ 206 0 0 
Warren & Son 1112 00 ... 1,190 0 0 
De, oe 1,018 10 0 ... 1,101 18 6 
Smith........ as 949 0 0 1,010 0 0 





For a new cabinet factory, 2}, Cleveland-street, Middle- 









sex Hospital, for Messrs. Howard & Sons. Quantiues 

supplied by Mr. J. Schofield :— 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... £2,325 0 0 
Gammon & Sone .............s000000 2,2 00 
Keeble....... baie cedenONTNnesdisen 2,243 0 0 
| EE eae Sane 2,197 0 0 
T’ Anson 2,186 0 0 
APO, ..c00scrs00s . 2,175 0 0 
Simpson ........ pastbevetbietes soos 9,190 0 O 
Lawrence & Baugh ...... shane 2,079 0 0 
Myers & Sons ..........00... 2,077 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ............... veoe 633,04 0 O 
ID .. taccctieee cube tesricrecienes . 2,000 0 0 





For the erection of offices at No. 1, Seething-lane, 
adjoining the Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, for the City of 
London Real Property Company, Limited. Mr. Edwin 
A. B, Crockett, architect, Quantities «applied by Messrs. 
Nichols & Franklin :— 










General Works. 
Jackson & Shaw.....,..ccceccsecsees £37,000 0 0 
CRD tine scxsscssinrsitiedintnes 36,100 0 0 
Mansfield & Price 35,700 0 O 
Ashby & Sons., 34,987 0 0 
BUGES onc.: cco 34,492 0 0 
BERT. srscressestvvinavsiieeenscesiets 34,470 0 0 
COG RE wesessesiseretivineson Suesednese 34,300 0 0 
CO RE 34,187 0 0 
Se ES GD vnpssccccncthtocssenerse 33,960 0 0 
Trollope & SONS .......00.....s0000. 33,782 0 0 
Pa EE eee $3,583 0 0 
Newman & Mann .................. 33,507 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 495 0 0 
Myers & Sons (accepted) ...... 32,964 0 0 
Polished granite columns are supplied extra by Messrs. 
| A. & F, Manuelle. 
Tronwork. 
Campbell & Johnstone ............ £9,200 0 0 
| Galeesls B OO.. covrivisccsverecesessre . 8,529 0 0 
| Moreland & 80M ...........0000 sores 7,320 0 O 
} Handyside & Co, .....0...-c0ssse0000 6,994 0 0 
The Thames Ironwork Company 6,590 0 0 
SE SEE OPC ard 6,304 0 0 
Gaeheeane Bas. sersees ccomesnesctes 6,250 0 0 
St. Pancras Ironwork Company® 6,115 0 0 


* Accepted. 





at Ford, near 
. Harvey, archi- 


For the erection of a house and sho 
Devonport, for Mr. Robertshaw. Mr. 
tect. rene supplied :— 










= eae | 
aistoe 0 
| ; 
| 0 
| 0 
| i ( 0 
j Ambrose & Bishop ..............:.0000+ 0 
| Jenkins .........00+ Nitevcutebernteseuuedte 694 0 0 
| Tremain & SWigg...s..-...sseseeseeees 648 0 0 
TENNER ncccduserangcetiogeninantotensanenst 610 0 0 
Blight (accepted) ..........s.sses--- 45910 O! 


For the construction of » wharf at Plaistow, for the 
| London Wharfing and Warehousing Desepene Mr. W. 
y Mr 


| Winder, surveyor. Quantities supplied . Shrub- 

| sole :— 

Simms & Marten ............0000 .-. £6,754 0 0 
Bunnett ............ ait deienancdiaiaan weap 6,293 0 0 
TEE. cts diinertesonmpeniainsiignant 5,750 0 0 
BNR: op caitchcaserestieoieaireviahiots 5,570 0 O 
So Ridneenvansduchonnes 6,475 0 0 
BOOGE nccociccncesswrerasrevcesorsempenant 6,316 0 0 
, eee 5,199 0 0 
UD oaccanccrantumeiqeesenseinnseusen 5,022 0 0 
| =] are 4,990 0 0 
po eae pavecuave 4,796 0 0 
Harris (accepted)..............se000+ 4,521 0 0 





For works at’the Clapham and Wandsworth Work- 
house :— 





Stacey & Garrett..........cccsccseceoves £335 0 0 
PRRORONE . .crceteuscceuntineetvvnsecutistvestes 310 10 0 
BRON cntcosucisnesseukomnernmrernensiel 207 0 90 
Crabb & Vaught 207 0 0 
Darkin : ; 


escoooocso 
= 





For Sewer, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill :— 
Brewer & Steggles ...........0..-ces088 £686 
Thackery 
Thirst & Co, .....0.00... 
i nen 
Moxom & Mutton 
DE snasusiverremraverserese 


esooocoecfo 








For alterations and additions to the Victoria Tavern, 
Belgrave-place, Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 





IER, scitcbivecssetbetedoownsetusnvusennt £920 0 
Henshaw .. 897 0 0 
Williams .,, 857 0 0 
IINR « - ccsccovenneverenignibaneds 7 0 0 
arvey 00 

0 0 


Newman & Mann,,...........00+ 
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For three houses, Nos. 1,2, and 3, Bell-alley, Goswell- 
street, for Mr. Pearce, Mr, C, Foster, architect, Quan- 
tities suppllied :— 






Gadsby ...... ene ee 
/ ee seariemi h 3.084 5 0 
Crouch & Son 0 
Starkie (accepted) ., 0 
Wicks ; “) 0 

For new fronts at Waterloo Tavern, Holloway, for Mr. 


Jonathan Smith, exclusive of painting. Mr. D. Gylby, 


architect :— 
Fawcett . £345 0 0 
Green ..... 265 0 0 
Wiltshire . 262 00 





For alterations and additions to No. 200, Regent-street, 
Mr. A. Evers, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Pain‘'& Clark :— 

DED. ccnimmuniaiimimeunn tae £2 









T’ Anson .... 1,134 0 0 
ea 1,089 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons (accepted) 993 0 «0 


_For rectory-house, 8t. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. Mr. 
King, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pain & 


‘Parsons & Sanders (accepted)... £1,367 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








J. H.—B. C.N.—D. 8.,, jun.—W. A, B.—H. 0. M.—G._ A. R.—Dr. T.— 
W. C.—W. L.—N. & M.~B. C.—H. K. B.—W. 8. V.—Mr. P.—W. W.— 
J. T.—G. F.—J. M. T.—M. A. B.—C. F.—T. B.—J. B —B. B—Dr. L— 
Cc J. P.—-Mr. H.—W.—J. C.—Mr. 0'C.—T. J. H—-E J. L—J. 8 
—B.—A Triangle.—S. 8.—C. B. (letters have been returned).—H. F. 
(should apply to a blind-maker).—J. H. (we are not aware that the 
statement has been made in our pages).—J. B.S. (a patent apparatus 
for building concrete cottages has been advertised in our pages. There 
is no patent to prevent the use of concrete for building).—Homo (sug- 
gestions for cleaning off paint from stone have been given in previous 
numbers). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name aud address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Norze.—The responstbility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current ' 


week's issue later than TEREE o’clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 





[ ADVERTISEMENTS. ] 
Tut BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 


having opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 


supply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
Tucker, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 


tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 


great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE NEW LAW COURTS.—To the 


_ AKCHITECTURAL FROFESSION.—Meesrs. COX & WYMAN 
execute every description of PRINTING iv the best mauner, with 
promptness and punctuality, sud at moderate charges. —COX «& 
WYMAN, Orieptal, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-75, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 











To Potters, Builders, Wharfiagers, Manufacturers, Chemists, and 
Otbers,— Premises required for tue Thames Embank went. 
>< . D. A) R 
ESSR8. C. & H. WHITE are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES of Messrs. SMITH 
& OO. No. 7i and 72, Princes-street, Lambeth, on THUKSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 27, and following day, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, 
the valuable STOCK, PLANT, and MACHINERY: comprising a 
quantity of stoneware drain-pipes, from 2 iuches to 15 inches ; a 
large assortment of bends, junctions, traps, invert blocks, and closet- 
pans ; terra-cotta chimney-pots, chemical apparatus, receivers, &c ; 
patent water-filters, spirit bottles and jars, an? stoneware for china 
dealers ; a 40-horee power Cornish boijier, a i5-horse power steain- 
engine, shafting, and 3-inch steam-pipng; Spencer's patent drain- 
Pipe machine and dies, complete, from 3 unches to 15 inches ; moulds, 
3 vans, cart, 35-ton barge, aud othe: itema.—On view day prior, and 
catalogues obtained at Messrs, C. & H. WHITE'S Offices, Kennington 
Cross, Lam beth. 





No. 75, WELLS-STREET, OX FORD-STRKET.—The Lease of the 
capital Business Premises, with several light airy, large workshops, 
drying sheds, and stables, containiug aboat 4,400 superticial feet, 
extending from Wells-street to Adam and KEve-court, with front 
and back entrances, and a agnall Dweliing-house, fronting Wells 
street, within a few doors of Oxford-street ; also the Stock in Trade 
of a Builder, wagon, cart, truck, staudard and other ladders, 
scaffolding, benches, and various effects. 


R. UNDERHAY will SELL by AUC- 
TION, on the PREMISES, 75, Wells-street, on TUESDAY, 
SékPLEMBER 18h," at TWELVE, the LEASE of the above 
capital BUSINESS PREMISKS, held for a term of 29 years (less 15 
days), frou 29th Septem ver, 1850, at a very low rent, in consideration 
of a premiam paid aud repairs done by the lessee. The Builder's 
Stock comprises « variety of dry d " hogany plank 
and veneers, stone, slates, drain-pipes, useful old materials, sashes, 
doors, columns, shop-fittings, old iron, and other effects.—To be 
viewed any day before the sale, and catalogues and particulars to be 
had on the premises ; of Messrs, ALLEN & SUN, Solicitors, 17, Car- 
Lisle street, Soho ; and at Mr, UNDERKHAY’S Offices, 9, Upper Baker- 





| 


and improved machinery for clock-making, at | 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to | 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- | 


Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to | ae 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | Just published, crown 8vo. pp. 





street, Regent’s-park, 


a 


CAMDEN-TERRACE, CAMDEN-TOWN, near the Old Eagle Tavern 
and Railway Station.—To Timber Mercaants, Builders, and Others. 


R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 


n the above PREMISES, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th, 


yellow, white, and pine planks, deals and battens, 150 squares 
flooring, 8,000 feet quartering, 20,000 feet dry wide pine, cut stuff, 
200 capital secaffold-poles and boards, slating battens, papntile laths, 
saws, old material, stone, &c.— Auction Offices, 2 ingtou-street, 
Hampstead-road, near Euston Station. 


, 





LAMBETH, four doors from Vauxhall-walk.—To Lroufounders and 


Sinithe. 
+ . ~" 

R. CUTTEN will SELL by AUCTION, 

on the PREMISES, Nos. 3] and 32, Broad-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, at ONE precisely, the beneficial 
LEASE snd GOODWILL of the old-establiched SMITHERY and 
IRONMONGERY BUSINESS : comprising two house, with shops, and 
large emithy ; tinman’s shop. &. in the rear, held for s-venteen years 
at the very low rent of 507. per aunum These premises have com- 
manded all the heavy jobbing work of the surrounding potteries and 
factories for forty years, and to a practical man, with a smal! 


the purchaser, comprising forges, beilows, dri!ling-machines, ar vils, 


tioneer, 15 4, Basinghall-street, £.C. 


o 
at ELEVEN for TWELVE o'clock, the STOCK : comprising 2,000 


capital, this is a good opening. The plant and stock, if not taken by 


smiths’ tools, seventeen ranges and stoves, office fittings, and effects, 
will be sold in lots as eatalogued.— Particulars may be had of RK. N. 
SPICER, Esq. Solicitor, 5, Stap'es-ium, Holborn; aud of the Auc- | 


ARTNER WANTED.—WANTED, for a 


BUSINESS of good prospects in connexion with the Wood- 
cutting Engineer Trade, a PAKTNER, with a little capital (say about 
1,2001.), to agaist aw energetic and rising mau. The highest refer- 
ences aud test'tnovials given and required.—Address (post-paid) to 
8. W. Post-office, Dorchester. 


T 7 T 

‘y.O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 

PKIVATE BILLS, New Standing Orders for the ensuing 
Session, Levelling Books, Tracing Paper, Drawing Paper, and every 
requisite for the Use of Kngineers, &c. engaged in the preparation of 
Plans for deposit. Pians, &c. Lithographed with the greatest expe- 
dition.—WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, and 66, Lon- 

London. 








TO SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 
Y re ead bo . > Ps ° 
WO GENTLEMEN, with a considerable 
amount of leisure time, wonld be happy to SQUARE DIMEN- 
SIONS, Prepare Abstracts, Bills of Quantities, &c on very Reasonable 
Terms.— Address, by letter, to W. L. “‘ Reporter” Office, Gravesend. 


. a 
MO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, and 
OTHERS, — MODELS of BUILDINGS for COMPETITION, 
Models of Engineering Works, and Models for Metropolitan or Local 
| Improvements, Arbitration, or Legal Purposes constructed in a first- 
class Inauner, expe |itousiy and on moderate termsa.—ad:iress in first 
instance to ARTIsT, 4%, Beasborough-street, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 








‘| 
Field-Work Operations. Being a series of Tables, with Rules and 


Notes, for Plotting Traverse Surveying, &, &c. By W. DAVIS 
HASKOLL, C.E. 


HASKOLL’'S FIELD BOOK FOR ENGINEERS. 


Just published, price 12s. stroog!y bound roan tack (post free), 


‘HE ENGINEERS, MINING 





Railway News. 

“The separate tables of sines aud tangents to every minute wil 
| make it useful for many other purposes, the genuine traverse tables 
existing all the same.”— Atheneum. 

*‘Capnot fail, from its portability and utility, to be extensively 
patronised.”-- Mining Journal 
“ We know of no better field book of reference.”—Artizan. 


Leadon : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hail-court, B.C, 
17 
| E MONITEUR des ARCHITECTES, 
al published the lst of each Month. Swen Parts for the Present 
Yearfhave been published. Each part contains Six magnificent Steel 
Epyravings of the most remarkaole French snd General 
tural Buildings, and Designs for Architects, Builders, & 


&e, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 








wi 
ment, Price 27s. per year. 
Published by 

A. LEVY. 29, Rue de Seine. 
lL. M. BORK BIN DER, 67, Berners-street 

Original Designs are readily received from Subscribers, and inserted 
if appre by Mr. NORMAND 

*«* The Fiuteen Volumes that have been published can be 


Paris: 
| London : 





ved, 


had, 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 





THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 
WIQTE 
LAMP POSTS, 
Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 
Balcony Panes, Stable 
Fittings, Columns, 
&e. Xe. 
will, upon receipt of par- 
ticulara, be forwarded 
free, on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 
neers, &c, 201, Upper 
Thames-street, B.C, 





—.” 





al 


iat aa 





In handsome cloth. Fourth Edition, 


enlarged. Price 5s. 
wh . ' Ae Pu 
HE MANAGEMENT of STEEL. 
‘ By GEORGE EDE, 
The work includes the most approved modes of the manufacture of 


| iron, the manufacture of steel, testing steel, forging and welding, 
|} annealing, hardening, tempering, €Xpahsioh and coutraction of steei, 


case-hardening wrouzht-irou, toughening stec!, &. 
London : W. TWEEDIE, 337, Sirand 








NICHOLAS LAKE, 
RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


A Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up 
builders’ accounts adjusted Railway compensation claims arranged, 





R. WILLIAM STUART CANSDELL, 


SUR- 


V#YOR'’s, and CONTRACTOR'S FIELD POUK for expediting 


“A very useful work for the practical engineer and surveyor.”— | 


irehitec- 
th Text. 
It is conducted by Mr. NORMAND, Architect of the French Govern- 








NEW BUILDINGS, ALTERATIONS, 
- ADDITIONS, &.—An Architect and Surveyor, of great 








































prac- 
tical experience in carrying out extensive works in bull g, offers 
his services professionally, in PREPARING DE4IGNS, Plans, Speci- 
fleations, Estimate:, and Superintendence, at 24 per cent. upon the 
outlay.— Address, ARUHITECT, care of Mr. Cneesman, 43, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C, 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
\TT y r ‘77 fant 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR and 
MEASURER, of considerable practical experience in taking 
| off, prepa: aud icing bills, quantities mea-uring, and valuing 
every de jon of work connected with building operations, 
writing speci! 4, adjusting ilders’ acconnt«, &c. is w ng to 
| undertake the same reasouably.—Address, SURVEYOR, 3, Hartley- 
villas, Lanadowne-roa?, Croydon, 8. 
eee eile tiie “ —EE 
| TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND OTHERS. 
| TTT aATSY : . : 
PROVINCIAL Architectural Firm, in 
A larg ice, ie desirous of taking a PUPIL, either loor or 
out. Prem 1 moderate, First-class references given and rt . 
Address, ARCHIT: CT, Lav iers’s Library, Philpot-iane, EC. 
. Nts r mn 
OROUGH of LIVERPOOL.—The Health 
Cmmittee are Cesirous of receiving applications for the 
appointmer 4 SUPERINTENDENT of tne SCAVENGING and 
the NIGHTSGOIL REMOVAL D®PARTMENT for the Brough « 
wool The ca: ate selected will be required to act uncer the 
muimittee sup-rintending aud itvolling tae whole of 
s tel with the Se. ring aud Cleans f the 
le:tion of night nd other offense matter, 
e removal of + same beyond the Bor« 1, and w h to 
his whole time to the duty Applicants must nut be under 
twenty-five years of age, nor above forty Saiary, 40 per annaip, 
a the pe i will be required to give » r the 
manner as the Comm/'ttee may deter .— 
wade iu writing, stating age aud prey pecu- 
ate, accompanied by testimon e mle 
der se. Chairman of the Health Cx orsed 
Supe ter S-svenging and Night ’ part- 
meut,” ad deliverec t the Town Clerk’s Office, Cornwal street, 
Liver} n or before the 26th of SEPTEMBER proximo.— Dated 
this 2 lay August, 1866.—By order, 
JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk. 
Pu 2 ¢ w 





liis-etreet, Laverpool, 
} 866 





YRAMM S 





\ 
oa 


R SCHOOL, NOTTINGHAM. 


¥ 
wi 


{AN 
/RKAS, 
Mr 


FI WANTED, a thoroughly practical CLERK of - 
Application, with references, to be sent to the Archie » & 
SIMPSON, Ne ham, on or befure the 21st iust. 


'O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
S, thoroughly experienced in every 


be ENGAGED at House of 


T 
NILDER 
a 








braneh of the trade, can 
Call, the Marlborough Lon, Blenbeim-street, Oxford-street, W.C. 
. "7 a 1 Sia be ta 2 pee 
YILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, 
W Poland-street, Oxford-street, W.—To BUILDERS, DECO- 
RATORS, snd PAINTEKS.—GILDERS, experienced in every branch 
of the trade, may be ENGAGED at the above Society House, Postal 
communication \miueuiately attended to. 
etary. 


J. TUNGATE, Secr 





TO PLUMBERS, &e. a 
ANTED, a thorough good, steady, Work- 
iustrious, competent ‘and trustworthy, ale of 
superintending in the absence of the principal. —Addr with 
references, Mr. WILLIAM GREENE, Piumber and Contractor, 
Satfrou Walden, E-rex. 





capa 


Lan 





it 
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TO PLUMBERS’ FOREM EN. . a 
ANTED, in a first-class Building Firm at 
Man. 








the West i, an experienced, steady, and euergeti 
He must be there ¥ competent te carry out all plambers’ work of 
the very best des ption, including hot-water, latus,&c. One who 
has filled a similar situation preferred, Permanent employment. 


by letter, prepaid, to W. C. 9, Robert-terrace, Cucisea, 5 Ww. 





+ . : Y TT fa 
TANTED, an energetic CLERK, compe- 
tent to superintend a jobbing business. He must be well 
up in bookkee,ing, estimates, and Measuring off. If a draughts- 
man, preferre’. uation permaneut.— Address, stat Dg age former 
occupation, aud salary required, to 166, Office of “ The Buii 











OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Prof 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views 
Competition Designs, Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour, 
24, Winchester-street 8.W. 


A RCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
CARVING in woop and STONE. 
JAMES FORSYTH, 
No. 8, EDWARD-STREET, HAMP2TEAD ROAD, LONDON, N W. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. — : 
ESSRS. E. F. LAW & SONS, Archi- 


teeta and Surveyors, have a VACANCY in their Office for an 


A - 

Out-door ARTICLED PUPIL. —Priory Cottage, Northampton 
QEWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
h DRAWINGS and particulars of the most eff-etual system of 
SHWER VENTILATIUN wi!l be supplied to Kugineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
aud Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 


S 


otherwise, accurately prepared — by ; 
Surveyors, 16, Nicholas-lane, Cannon-street, EC, 


Kng'neers. 

N APPRENTICE WANTED, to the 
Z Mechanical Tool Manufacturing. Small premium.—Apply to 
Mr. J. HOLLAND, 68, Oakley-sireet, Lambeth, &. 





TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
URVEYS, LEVELS, and PLANS of 
RALLWAY and other WORKS for Parliamentary Deposit, or 
Messrs, HOOPER & CORPE, 
References to 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 





TANTED,. a well-educated LAD, aged 

about 17 or 18, in the Office of a Stone Merchant. A person 
» iu that capacity will be preferred.—Apply, 
2067, Office of “* The Builder.” 


1 


who bas previvnsis 
by letter, addressed ¢ 


ee 














TO ARCHITBCTS AND ENGINEERS. o 
TANTED, a SITUATION as 
DRAUGHTSMAN in town or country. Can survey and 
level. Aged 25.~Address, X. Y. Z. care of W. R. Gray, Stationer, 


194, Chavge-ailey, Cormbill. Tks ; 3s 
ANTED, by a good ARC HITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, « RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's, 
Surveyor’s, or Builder’s Office,—Address, A. B. 40, Leonaru-street, 
Finsbury, B.C. 


TO BRICKMAKERS AND OTHERS. 
TANTED, by an experienced mic le-aged 
Man of good practice, a RE-KNGAGEMENT as MANAGER 
of a BRICK FIELD in ali its branches. Clamp aud k work.— 
Address, Y. Z. Post-office, Harrow-va-the-Hul 





} 


4 





TO ENGINEERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
SITUATION as TIME. GATE, or STORE KEEPER.—Good 
references. Address, B. L. 32, Amersham Vate-ruad, Newcross road, 
Deptford, 5.1 





TO BUILDERS. - 
TANTED, by an active Young Man, a 
constant SITUATION at the PAPER-HANGING business, 
No objection te fill up time with painting, &c.~— Address, W. D. F. 
bo, Peruiuaud-steeet, Chalk-facm Load, 








696 


THE BUILDER. 


[Sepr. 15, 1866. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
+ > * AL s_ET 
\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
first-class BRICKLAYER, town or contre ; good re‘erence 
from last employer.— Address, Y. Z. Pust-office, Grosvenor-read, St. 
John’s Wood, Kitbarn. 


TO SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINERRS. 
\ TANTED, by a well-educated YOUTH, a 
j SITUATION in the Office of either of the above professions 
Can trace, draw. and -quare dimensions well. Firs’-clas references. 
Address, T. T Post-office, New-street, Dorset-equare, NW 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


JANTED, by a Practical experienced 

CLERK of WORK2, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Just finished 

a gentleman's mansion in the country. Good testimonials —Adaress, 
G. F. 13, Palace-street, Canterbury. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as BUILDERS’ FOREMAN, or as 
CLERK of WORKS. Conntry not objected to. — Address, J. H 
6, Chariea-street, Hampstead-road. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, &c 
. 7 

WV ANTED, by a Gentleman, EMPLOY- 

MENT in an Office. Has bad several years’ practice in the 
work of the above Is a neat and rapid draughtsman, quick at 
figures and accounts, and well up in the general routine of an Office 
Good references. Aged 24. 
Mr. Dolby, 26, King-street, St. James's-square, 8. W 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


. wi oa ml y FAY" ow | RS, 
JANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good | TANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to the JOINERY TRADE Age 19. 


| eyuare, Paddington. 


Plumber. Could fill up time at other branches.—Aodres, 
PLUMBER, 63, Marylebone-lane, W. 





a TO ARCHITECTS. 

\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION in an Architect's Office. 

draughtsman, good colourist, and understands perspective, 

references.— Address, 152, Office of “* The Builder.” 

TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. | 


JANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-'! 


TION with the above. Isa neat dranghteman and quick 
at figures. Salery, 23s. per week —Address,G. H. 30, Southgrove, BE. 
Mildmay pak, N 


BOE. LAND SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, a permanent ASSISTANT, 


who would be required to be a thoroughly competent and 
careful surveyor, and a good draugbt-man.—Addre-s. stating qoalifi- 
cations, terms, age, and references, to Z. care of Mr. Noyes, Book- 
seller, Chippenham. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as SMITH. 
ann Poy ~~ eae Fencing, &c.—Address, B. Post- 





re TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
+ > ° . 
\ ANTED, by a practical Man, just com- 
pleting a New Church as Clerk of Works, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as above, or as General Foteman. Carp nter and joioer by 
trade. Age 36. Good reference.— Address, W. B.C. 5, Clifton-terrace, 
Malden-road, Haverstock-bill, N.W. 





TO CONTRACTORS, &c. 
-_ x4 — a _ T 
\ TANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK or CASHIER, toa Contractor, Has had 
twenty years’ experienc Good testimouials, and reference to iast | 
employer.—Addreas, Y. Z. Mr. Moore, Stationer, Emsworth, Hants. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 

theroughly practical CLERK of WORKS. First-class teeti- 
monials and references for last ten years.—Address, with terms, 
FE. H. 89, York-road, Lambeth 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 
~ y . 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, a 
SITUATION in a Builder’s or Surveyor’s Office. Has been 
used to taking off quantities, measuring up work, drawing plans, 
and the general routine of an office. Satisfactory references can be 
given. —Address, R. ‘* Free Press” Office, Spaiding, Lincoinshire 


= es TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS i 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or to take Piecework by 
the Yard or hog 
Builder.” 


Good 1eferences.—Address, No, 147, Office of “ The 





+> wmT , 
\ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 18, a SITUATION ss JUNIOR ASSISTANT in an 
Architect's or Builder’ Office. Can draw and trace neatly and write 
fair copying band. Has had sixteen months’ expereace in bis 
j resent otlice,—Address, R. care of Mr. Baker, Post-office, Temple 
ar 


_ 7 > ° + Tar 
VW ANTED, by the Advertiser, EVENING 
M EMPLOYMENT, to Keep or Assist with the Books of a 
Builder, Decorator, or Engineer, or to Maae up Accouuts or Drawing. 
Terme moderate.—Address, E. A. H. 17, Bellevue-terrace, Seveu 
Sistere’-road, N j 








TU MASTER BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZ:ERS, 
- = AND PAPERHANGERS. 

\ A NTED, by a respectable Man, a 

Permanent SITUATION, as GENERAL HAND, in the 


above branches. Can do gasfitting and zinc-woiking if required.— 
Address, R. B. 149, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. } 


. PP Ramp 
W ANTED, by a Gentleman of many years’ | 
experience, a SITUATION as CONTRACTOR'S CLERK. | 
Well Up in Cetail,and a good accountant.—Address, LASSI #AX, 66, 
Cowper-read South, Hornsey, N, j 
a a ST | 
> _ To TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. | 
ANTED, by a Gentleman, aged 32, a! 
" i SITUATION as TRAVELLER, or to MANAGE a BUSI. | 
NESS. Was brought up to the English and foreign timoer trade, and 
Kbows tnost of the timber buyers in the Eastern Couuties.—Addrecs, 
J. FROST, Market-hiil, Maloon, Exsex. 


i 





SITUAT:ON as IMPROVER in the Joiners Trade. Has 
worked four years at the business. Baiary not so much considered as 
the advantage of learning. Reference permitted to the Vicar of the 
Parish.— Address, J. WHITE, Sellindge, Hythe, Kent, 


To HOUSE DECORATORS aND BUILDERS. 
JANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by 
a good WRITER and GRAINER.— Address, H. Y. Post-office 
Bromley, Kent, SB. : 





] ANTED, by a late ART STUDENT, an | 


FYNGAGEMENT as DESIGNER, textile or otherwise. Has 
some knowledge of preparing models, Wonld a cept a emall salary 
With opportunities for improvement. —Address, LEsiGNEE, 38, Stan 
more-street, Lsiing ton. iia 


rn > . , oF earl aT cag 5 

] ANTED, in the South Eastern Counties, a 
RE-ENGAGEWENT as CLEKK of WORKS, Builder’s Geneval 
Poreman, ¢F Managing Foreman of Carpenters and Joivers only 
Fight years in the latter capacities with present employer. Aceus- 
tom d to prepare plans, jUALLIVes, Working drawings, &. and has a 
good knowledge of buiiding work throughout 
Good relerences.— Address, LD. L. Post-office, Tun briage, Kent. 








Salary moderate.—Addreas, C. D. care of | 


| 
Is a neat and expeditious | 


Good | 


W ANTED, by a Youth in his 20th year, a| 
| its branches. 
| ranging over many years.—Address,C. KE Mr. Banks, 14, Newgate- 


A carpenter and joiner. | 


| TO MASTER PLUMBERS. * 

| ~ _ 

'\ JANTED, to APPENTICE, a YOUTH. 
aged 17, to the PLUMBING, where he will acquire a 

thorough knowledge of the trade, in ite different branches, Country 

not objected to.—Address, stating terms, to J, D. care of Mr. 

Northover, 214, Great College-street, Westminster, 8.W. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND Orne. 
Ww4 NTED, by a practical PLUMBER, 
GAS and HOT WATER FITTER. ZINC WORKER, &c. 
constant SITUATION, or Charge of a large Job. Has had a thorough 


experience in all branches. Good reference from former employer if 
required.—Addrees, W. F. 68, Napier-street, Hoxton. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS, or as Geveral Foremen of large Jobs. 

Has hid great experience, and has first-class testimonia's from 

Architects, &. No objection te the country. — Address, M. D. B. 
45, Augustus-street, Cumberland Market, Regent’s Park. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- 
FNGAGEMENT as CLERK, in a Builder's Office. Is 

thoroughly acquainted with bookkeeping, and the general routine. | 

Good references.—Address, 18], Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WAN TED, by a Young Man, of steady 

habits, aged 25. a SITUATION as good PLUMBER. Can do 
| plain zire work and gasfitting —Address, W. 3. Crowa Coifee House, 
| No. 1, Blackfriars-road. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 








TO BUILDE 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


YOUNG MAN is desirous of an 


ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Can draw, trace, is 
a neat writer,— Address, W. W. 147, Marylebone road, N.W. 


LONDON MONUMENTAL LETTER 

CUTTER and WRITER cf experience, wishes for occasional 
WORK itn the COUNTRY.—For terms address 8. H. GARDINER, 
243. New Kent-road, 8 FE. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &ec. — 
SUPERIOR and expeditious Draughts- 
man and Designer is in want of a SITUATION. Understands 
every kind of perspective. working drawings. and details, and has a 
perfect knowledge of Gothic.—Address, 110, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


N ASSISTANT, duly qualified to pre- 
pare fair, working. and detail drawings, with perxpective, &c. 

| is just OPEN to a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 140, Office of “ The 

Builder.” 








TO PLUMBERS, &c. * 
FIRST-CLASS Plumber WANTS a 
SITUATION or JOB. Piecework or ctherwise.— Address, 

A. O. F. 3, Christiana-place, Victoria road, Peckham, 8.E. 
TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, fe. 
YOUNG MAN WANTS a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can do gas- 
fitsing or zinc-working, and make himself generally useful. Town 
or country.— Address, HENDERSON, Plamber, 4. Deyley-street, 
Chelsea, London, 8.W. 














Country not objected to. Wages not so much an object as constant 
em ploym-nt — Address, A. B. 10, St. Germain’s-terrace, Westbourue- 





WANTED. by a practical Man, a RE-| 


ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. First-class refer- 


} ences — Address, W. X. 3, Woodland-terrace, Brunswick-street, Dover- 


road, 8 E | 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. | 


WANTED, in either of the above Offices, | 


a SITUATION as IMPROVER, by «2 Young Man, who haa | 
spent four years in an architect's office; is able to make detail and | 
working drawings, «nd assist in office duties generally.—Address, | 
189, Ottice of “* The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

at ANTED. by a steady Young Man, a) 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of MASONS, or to Take 

Work by the Piece, First-class testimonials.~ Address, H. 12, Prospect- 
row, Gloster-row, Wal worth. 

=e 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS 


f I ‘HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE-| 
MENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the Offices of the above. Is 

a neataod quick draughtsman, and can survey, level, extract quanti- 

ties, measure up work, &.—Address, 984, Office of “ The Builder.” } 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AGENTS, &c 
° ar 
HE Advertiser seeks EMPLOYMENT, 
as THREE-BRANCH HAND or otherwise. Has had fifteen 
years’ experience, in town and country, of all branches in the trade, 
is a steady, sober, good workman, aod used to the care of work 
and men. A permanency of more object than wages. Good refer- 
ences.— Address, 143, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &. 
. . ad 

HE Advertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL AGENT, or otherwise, upon railway or 
public works. Hes heen five rears with present employers. Speaks 
aud writes French fliently. Satisfactory references given.—Addrens, 
A. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 

TO RUILDERS 


HE Advertiser wishes to PLACE his SON, | 


a youth of 15, with a BUILD®R of position and experience, 
in order to learn the busines«. and especially cavpentering and 
joinery in all ite branches.—Apply to A. Z. Mr. Gotto’s Offices, The 
Cross, Leighton Barzard 

TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c 
HE Advertiser, who is a good Gothic and 

Classical Draughtsman and a thorough Quantity Surveyor, 
is open to EMPLOYMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or otherwise, at 
mowerate terms. Good references —Address, B, A. Z. Post-office, 
St. James’s-read, Holloway. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
oo v 7 7 er va ° 
Qe PERIOR RELIABLE ASSISTANCE is 
' offerred in DESIGNING and DRAUGHTSMANSHIP gene- 
rally, Italian or Gothic, at Advertiser's own residence, for Iib+ al 
remuneration. —Address, to A. A, A. care of Mr. Green, 29, Duke- 
street, St. James's, London. 


‘ITTER and BELLHANGER 





ASFITTER (Im- | 
prover).—A Young Man wishes a BITUATION. Town pre- 
ferred.—Address, A. C. Y. Tiger Coffee-house, Camber well-green, 8. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
r a 
OOK-KEEPER. — WANTED, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ROOK-KKEPER, by a respectable Man, in 


town or couotry. Estimating and measuring.—Address, X. Hart- 
ley's Library, Malvern. 





TO CONTRACTORS. 
CIVIL ENGINEER, of 20 years’ experi- 
ence on railway and other works, and who has the highest 
testimonies, is now open to an ENGAGEMENT —Address, A. B. care 
of Messrs, PRINCE & CO. Patent Office, 4, Trafalgar-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


A N experienced CARPENTER and 
JOINER is open to an ENGAGEMENT in the finishing of 
Shop Fronts or Office Fittings.—Apply to 8. T. 14, Star-corner, Ber- 
mInoudsey. 
TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 

“ _ . H 
GOOD General Assistant seeks a RE- 

’ 


ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly understands surveying in all 





First-class reference from last employer and others, | 


street, City. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND GRAINERS. 
A experienced PAINTER, GRAINER, 
| and PAPERH ANGER wishes a Constant JOR. A usefal Man | 


|; to any Builder, Terms moderate. Town or couutry.—155, Office of 
| “The Builder.” 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHER®. 
‘Der r ° ° 
GENTLEMAN, late pupil to a Drainage 
i Engineer of eminence, and who has since had sbout three 
| Years’ experience in carrying out works, desires KM*LOYMENT 
{temporary preferred), in designing or superintending draicage, 
water enpply, or other engineering works Salary, nominal, not 
being the olject. Good testimonials.—Address, ENGINEER, Post- 
office, Kennington Park. 


j k TO PAPERHANGERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
| rot >» ge » y 4 
RESPECVABLE Young Man desires to 
obtain a permanent SITU ATION as PAPER BANGER; would 
rot object to fill up his time with upholstery or cabinet work.— 
| Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Wallingford, Berkshire, 





TO JOBBING BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, aged 22, wishes for a 

JOB, in a Jobbing Builder's, as BRICKLAYER. Wages not 
so much an object as a permanent place.—Addrew, 178, Office [of 
“The Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILORRS. &e, 
GOOD PLUMBER WANTS a SITUA- 
TION or JOB. No objection to painting occasionally,— Address, 
A. Z. 9, Park-place Cottages, Lower Park-road, Old Kent-road. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry ; 7, Cornhill, and 
Charing Cross, London. 


Invested Fands = irs a £ 3.177.616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865 .. £739,332 
£2 108 


Life do. 4 os ee ne ae ie ° 
The last year’s Fire Duty paid by this Office amounted to 102,285/. 
9s. lid. exceeding by upwards of 34,0001. the amount paid by any 


| ther couutry office. 


The duty is now reduced to 1s, 6d. per cent. on every description of 


roperty. 
, {n the Life Department Policies are issued with liberal conditions 
an’ guaranteed bouuses, 

Claims are payable in 30 days after admiss'on. 

Whoie Worid leave to travel granted on reasonable terms, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


¢ SEEN PS S 
£250,000 ee ee : 


FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
Y TH 


RY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 8, 
ANNUAL INCOME, $5,000%. 

An Annual Payment of 31. to 67. 5s. secures 1,0001, in case of Death, 
or 61. per week white laid up by Injury. 

For particular, apply to the Local Agents, at the Railway Stations, 
and Offices, 64, Cornhil/, and 10, Regent-«treet. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


* - ry 
YOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. — 
WU The Anpnal Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th inst. 

Charlies Turner, Esq. M.P. in the chair. 

The following is an epitome of the Report :— 

“FIRE BRANCH. 

The progress of the Compaay, as respects the amount of business 
effected, has been satisfactory, the returns of duty published by 
Parliament, on the motion of the chairman of this Compeny, 
exhibiting by far the largest measure of increase which the Company 
has ever experienced. 

The total net amount of Fire premiam for the year, after 
deducting guarantees, is 414,750. 13+. 

LirB BRANCH. 

Turning now to the life Branch. it remains to be reported that the 
progress has been marked by unchecked success. This will be made 
clear by one or two statistical expositions, 

Taking the four previous quinquensial periods, it is found that the 
first, from 1845 to 1849 ieciusive, commeuced with a sum assured 


for— 
Year 1845 of ...... £23,349 ......and ended the period with « total 
72,79 








eum aesured of........-.€ 
The Second, 1850 54 
Do, 1830 96,650 ...... do, do. 733,48 
The Third, )455 60 en 
2. 1855... 206,514 ...... do. do, 1,655,673 
The Fourth, 1860 64 


Do. 1860 .. 449,242 ...... do, do. 3.499.215 

And now the first year of the fifth like period, viz. 1865, the Com- 

pany has granted assurances for 836,663. nearly twice the amouat at 
the commencement of the iast auiuquennial period, 

If, therefure, the result of the total five years, ending in the year 

1869, were to have a corresponding iveresse with the previous 

periods of five years each, the amount of business thas would be 


| effected in the quinquennial period now ranning would be more than 


has ever been on record in any insurance estabiishment iu this 
country. 
The Directors have /kewise to report that the Life fands have {u- 


| creased by the eurn of 103.1462.' the accumulated funds of this depart- 


nent now amounting toe 740.4582 As an addition of, at least, 
100,0002, per annam to these accuu:ulations daring the next ten years 
may now be’fairly anticipated, it is within reasonable expectation 
that doring this period the Life funds will approach nearly to 
2,000 6002, sterling. 

The Direetors a to the proprietors that a dividend be declared 
of 34. per share, and a bonus of 4s. per share, together 7s per share, 
free of income-tax. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to state that after withdrawing the 
amount of this dividend and bonus from the profit and loss account, 


| a credit balance will still remain to that sceonut of no Jew than 


62 O76L 9s. in addition to the reserve fund, whieh, by the augmenta- 
tim of the year, now reaches the sui of 116,9132. 2s. 10d.” 
This report was unauimousiy ado voted. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B, JOANBION, & cretary in London. 


MPERIALFIREINSURANCE 
com 


MPANY. 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 avd 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. ; 
Subscribed and Invested Capitai and Reserve Fund, 1,900,0002. ; 
Losses paid, 3,000,0001. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property, at home 
and abroad, at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally aud promptly settled, 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the daty 
to ls, 6d, per cent. whether covering baildings, furniture, or stock. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Saperintendent. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIO TILES, 
PLPES, &c.—Notice ts hereby most re«pectfully givem, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE ts REMOVED to No. 91 Whart, 
Macciesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. Sndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC,” ts the exclusive right of the Proprietor j 
and ardly, that the “ Reporte of the Juries,” 681, of the Great 
Exhibition, 1851, note the grant of a First-class and rauk the 
Manufactories known so long as Tileries,” 
shire, ae the first of the kind in the world, 


* 
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